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“We have just come to the city,” my new neighbor 
said, “and so we don’t know its churches. Where do 
you worship?” 

The phrase startled me. I had heard it before, of 
course, but it never had been asked me. Most of the 
people I knew and I myself would have asked, “Where 
do you go to church?” or “Which is your church?” The 
question haunted me—it would not let me go. It went 
with me into my church the next Sunday. 

“Have you come to worship?” it asked, “or have 
you merely ‘come to church’?” 

That evening I wrote a questionnaire to myself: 


1. Do I worship, as my new neighbor implied, or 
do I merely go to church? In other words, what does 
“worship” mean to me? Sitting in a pew for an hour 
or so and listening—more or less—to the music and 
the sermon, and putting my contribution in the plate? 
Or does it mean seeking to deepen my consciousness 
of God and listening to hear his word for me? 

2. How do I prepare for worship—aside from being 
a little more careful than usual about my hair (because 
of the people who sit behind me) and being sure that 
I have my contribution in my purse? Has my morning 
prayer held gratitude that I live in a land where 
everyone is free to worship? How often do I pray 
for people who live in lands where there is no such 
freedom? Or for new or poor or struggling churches 
in my own country? 

3. In our church most of us pray silently for a 
moment after we take our seats. Do I pray for those 
who may come to my church that morning burdened 
with troubles or fears or sorrows—that somewhere in 
the service they may hear God’s answer to their needs? 
Do I pray for the minister as he is about to preach, 
that his message may be inspired? Do I pray to be 
alert to its word? 

4. Do I ever pray for the members of our choir, 
that they make a true offering of their beautiful music? 

5. Our ministers read one and sometimes two pas- 
sages from the Bible in the morning service. They are 


I ask myself 


By Mabel N. Thurston 


frequently familiar verses. Do I listen intently to the 
well-known words, to hear God speaking through 
them? Am I eager to discover in them some new 
truth, some before-unrealized wonder of his love? Or, 
can I even remember, a day or two later, what those 
passages were? 

6. Now the offering. Certainly I contribute regu- 
larly. But does my offering include thanks-giving as 
well as money-giving? How often do I make special 
offerings—special to me? Offerings to commemorate 
some new joy, or the fruit of some sacrifice? 

7. The hymns need only trained hearts, and they 
are for everyone to share. Does my heart join in the 
singing? What do I do when I don’t “like” the words, 
or perhaps the air, of any particular hymn? Or when 
the words are so familiar that I can sing them without 
thinking? 

8. Our church is a large church. Probably no one 
except the ministers know all the members. But am I 
acquainted with all my church neighbors—those 
around me and those seated upon “my” aisle? Am I 
well enough acquainted to know if any of them are 
ill or in sorrow or trouble, so that I may do something 
to prove that I am a neighbor? 

9. The old Mosaic law held many tendernesses for 
“the stranger that is within thy gates.” Do I make it 
part of my Sunday service to try to discover and 
welcome at least one stranger after the service is over 
and give him a cordial invitation to come again? Do 
I watch for those strangers on following Sundays? 
Or have I given the invitation so casually or hurriedly 
that I should not recognize “my” strangers if they 
accepted my invitation? 

10. And here is the most vital question of all: 
Has my Sunday morning worship brought me a re- 
newed consciousness of the fathomless love of God— 
a renewed dedication to his service? How far into the 
week do I carry its inspiration? Do I do my daily 
work better because of it? Does its influence live in 
my words and lift my thoughts? If not, where am I 
failing in my worship? 
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Bride and Groom’ 


I have just read J. C. Wynn’s article 
Seen and Heard, PresByYTERIAN LIFE, 
March 20, 1954] and I would like to 
ite this letter in defense of the young 
couples that have their marriage cere- 
mony televised on the TV show Bride 
and Groom. I am not affiliated with the 
program in any way; it is just that I feel 
that the other side of the situation should 
be thought about too, How unchristian 
itseems to deny a young couple in love 
the right for a fairy-tale wedding—a 
wedding which otherwise might be a 
simple affair, with only family invited, 
no reception because there isn’t enough 
money for it, the bride wearing a suit 
because money can’t be provided for 
awedding gown and a going-away out- 
ft too, Why complain because the 
bride and groom carry new luggage 
which is a gift of the show, instead of 
Dad’s old suitcase that he carried when 
he and Mom left for their honeymoon? 

I feel that we should be happy for 
these couples, happy that one bright day 
has been provided for them, which oth- 
erwise would be, in some instances, eco- 
nomically impossible. I’m sure that the 
minister who performs the marriage 
ceremony is duly ordained and that he 
feels that the marriage is holy in the 
sight of God. 

Let’s be happy that some of the drear- 
iness of this old world can be put aside 
for fifteen minutes every day; let’s find 
pleasure in the thought that these young 
people are receiving lovely gifts that they 
probably wouldn’t be able to afford for 
years after their wedding day. . . . 
—Mprs. R. W, KELLER 


Newark, New Jersey 


The Difference It Makes’ 


«I want to tell you how much the 
article “The Difference It Makes” in the 
January 23, 1954 issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire has helped the women of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 

We had Spiritual Life Prayer Meetings 
once a week during Lent . . . where we 
discussed . . . the five Christian disci- 
plines which the Reverend _ Clifford 
Pollock suggests will make us different 
fom most Christians, . . . One week we 
talked about tithing, the next week 
prayer, and then “read your Bible,” 
‘worship at least once each Sunday,” 
win someone to Christ, and we want to 
add—support our missions through 
women’s work in the Church. I feel that 
we have gained much by this study, 
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discussion, and the prayers we all en-| 
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Among the thousands of American Bible Society annui- 
tants are many lawyers and business men who consider 
these Annuity Agreements their finest investment—for these 


excellent reasons: 


SAFETY: Larger-than-legally-required reserve funds. Super- 
vision by a great bank and a competent finance committee. 
- Annual outside audits. A record of unfailing payments for 


more than 100 years. 


SECURITY: Steady, fixed income as high as 7%, depending 
on age, begins immediately, is guaranteed for life, and is 


partially income-tax exempt. 


SATISFACTION: Proceedings from this enterprise go to help 
the vital Christian Cause to which the American Bible 
Society is dedicated—the translation and world-wide distri- 
bution of Holy Scripture in all languages, to all people, 
without note or comment and in cooperation with all 


denominations. 


Send Today for the interesting FREE booklet, 
“A Gift That Lives,” which tells you how you can 


both give and receive generously at the same time. 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. : 
i _ — Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-2 entitled I 
hee “A Gift That Lives.” ; 
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The Circle of Brotherhood 


ESUS gave us our commission as Chris- 
tians when he said, “One is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren” (Matthew 23:8). We aren't 
just fellow members of the Church. We 
are all brethren of one another. 

Jesus often used family terms such as 
“Father” to express larger thoughts. So 
in Matthew 23:8 he taught us to think 
of each other as brothers. One of the 
characteristics of a brother is that he 
isn’t chosen, A brother is a part of the 
givenness of life.“ Simon and Andrew his 
brother” (Mark 1:16) did not choose each 
other. Nor did “James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and John his brother” (Mark 1:19). 
So it is with Christian brothers. We don’t 
choose them either. We can decide 
which church we wish to attend, but we 
cannot limit the others who are drawn 
to our brotherhood. It’s different from 
a college fraternity which through its 
exclusiveness often denies the idea of 
brotherhood on which it was founded. 

The doors of the Christian fraternity 
are wide open to all who feel a compel- 
ling loyalty to Jesus Christ. This brother- 
hood is the largest and the most diverse 
in all the world, It includes every color 
and practically every language. It takes 
in the high and mighty and yet has a 
place for the poor, the lonely, and the 
outcast. “All shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest” (Hebrews 8:11). It 
appeals to the finest minds such as Paul. 
“As touching the law a Pharisee” (Philip- 
prans 3:5). It brings comfort and hope 
to the simple. “Not many wise men after 
the flesh... are called” (I Corinthians 
1:26). 

We are also brethren of Christ. Again 
the likeness of the family. People are 
brothers, not because of some intrinsic 
tie between them, but because they are 
both descended from and related to 
their father. So it is with Christians. The 
bond of brotherhood is horizontal among 
us only because it is first vertically pres- 
ent toward God. If we weren’t brethren 
of Christ, we would not be brethren of 
one another. We almost have to be taken 
by the hand of Christ, until looking at 
the divine light of his face, we can then 
look at and treat our fellow men in a 
different way. We have to see ourselves 

s “the sons of God” (I John 3:2) be- 
fore we will behave as a brother to men. 
We must be “faithful brethren in Christ” 
(Colossians 1:2) if we are to be broth- 
ers one of another. 

We are also brethren of any whom 
we sincerely love, who love us, or who 
stand in need of love. The mark of 
brotherhood is love. “Love as brethren, 
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be pitiful, be courteous” (I Peter 
In the parable of the Last Judgment 
righteous are commended for the 
shown to “the least of these m: br 
ren” (Matthew 25:40). The pa 
the good Samaritan points out the 
portance of love for our fellow me, 
matter who they may be. With Jem 
circle of brotherhood constantly ex 
Brotherhood is present wherever 
present. To make clear this ine 
nature of Christian brotherhood, 
sometimes seemed to make light 
family. “Who is my mother? and 
are my brethren?” he asked, and 
the answer: “Whosoever shall ¢ 
will of my Father in heaven, the aq 
is my brother, and sister, and 
(Matthew 12: 48, 50). 

There is practically no limit to thé 
tension of brotherhood and to the 
cise of love. To live in the sp 
brotherhood makes all the differe 
the world. Other people are happie 
so are we. John put it strongly: ‘W 
know that we have passed from ded 
unto life, because we love the brethrei 


(I John 3:14). Since God has made ‘t lan 
one blood all nations of men” (Ad fis 
17:26), why not live as if we believy ™ 
that? The power so to live we can fi He 
only through becoming brethren @ Ww 
Christ. In that power we can becom ™ 
loving brethren to all of God’s children a 
co 
Scripture Readings fo 
First Day: Matthew 23:1-12. All yea§ VY 
brethren. bed 
Second Day: Matthew 6:9-15. Ow§ 
father. C 
Third Day: John 14:1-6. My Feathers 
house. " 
Fourth Day: Mark 1:14-20, Brothers. e 
Fifth Day: Mark 16:14-20. Go into dj © 
the world. t 
Sixth Day: Hebrews 8:1-12. All shall t 
know me. ’ 
Seventh Day: Philippians 3:1-11. Astoq ‘ 
law a Pharisee. : 


Eighth Day: I Corinthians 1:18-31. Not 
many wise men. 
Ninth Day: I John 3:1-10. Sons of God.§ 

Tenth Day: Colossians 1:1-8. Faithful 
brethren in Christ. 

Eleventh Day: I Peter 3:8-12. Love # 
brethren. 

Twelfth Day: Mgtthew 12:46-50. Who 
are my brethren? 

Thirteenth Day: I John 3:11-18. Passed 
from death to life. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 17:22-31. All na 
tions of men. 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER shows pastor Ray 
Swartzback in his study overlook- 
ing his parish, the Mohawk area of 
inner-city Cincinnati. The story of 
how Ray made a go of a most un- 
promising congregation begins on 


page 4 


W. A. Visser *t Hooft 


In the language of the Nether- 
lands, Visser *t Hooft means “chief 
fisherman.” It is an attractive co- 
incidence, for Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft is General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches and 
since the 1930’s has been prominent 
in the work of getting the many 
non-Roman Christian Churches to 
cooperate in spite of their differ- 
ences. A minister in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, 54-year-old Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft previously worked 
with the YMCA and was general 
secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation. 

Under his leadership during the 
war years, the (provisional) World 
Council maintained a network of 
communications among churches on 
both sides of the Nazi wall—often 
through the underground — which 
made possible a postwar program 
of interchurch aid that did so much 
for the survival of Christianity in 
Europe. 

In August the General Assembly 
of the World Council will meet in 
the United States for the first time. 
American church members can con- 
tribute to the success of this historic 
meeting by helping others remem- 
ber that we are hosts to Christians 
from many nations. They will be 
speaking out of backgrounds some- 
times very different from our own. 
If some don’t talk like Americans, 
the reason is simple—they are not. 
They. are, however, like us, trying 
to live as the Master taught. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By William H. Hudnut, Jr.—Minister, Third Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 





Needed: A New Birth of Freedom 


Tc vocation of every church member is to make 
his business, home, habits, and politics as Chris- 
tian as possible. It is well for church people, therefore, 
to be concerned over the fact that something un- 
wholesome has been happening to our political cli- 
mate during the past few years, that our faith in 
freedom has been overcast. Trial by public opinion, 
the spawning of informers, the fear of being quoted, 
the danger of losing one’s job, have all made their 
ugly appearance, and are alien to the best in Ameri- 
can democracy. 

If there is one thing more than another that our 
democratic tradition has stood for, it is the noncon- 
formist spirit, the right and duty of the individual to 
make his own opinion heard. This freedom of expres- 
sion and of association has been our chief glory as a 
nation. Sometimes this freedom has been abused, and 
witnesses have obstructed proper inquiry by hiding 
behind the Fifth Amendment. 

But while we hear much these days of the Fifth 
Amendment, we hear little of the Sixth, which is also 
a hard-won bulwark of our free society. “. . . The ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury . . . to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense.” I believe Com- 
munist infiltration should be rooted out by all legal 
means, but I also believe that Communist methods 
must be opposed—the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means, the studied use of falsehood, the irrespon- 
sible furtherance of suspicion, the public reckless ac- 
cusation of individuals and institutions by investigators 
and informers whom the law cannot touch. 

Such methods endanger liberty, promote looseness 
of thought. Bishop Oxnam opposes the McCarran im- 
migration law; so do the Communists; therefore the 
Bishop must be Communist. General Marshall tried 
to effect a modus vivendi between Chiang Kai-Shek 
and the Chinese Communists, and so he was called 
“a member of a conspiracy to aid Russia.” These are 
totally unwarranted conclusions, of course, but they 
are the inferences that the uninformed draw. Was it 
net Justice Holmes who said that we must be careful 
to preserve freedom even for the thought we hate? 
The labeling of suspects by committees which take 
no responsibility for the accuracy of the material they 
release, the pillorying of “security risks” before their 
guilt is proved—all this savors of the techniques of dic- 
tatorship. Accusation is not conviction; yet many to- 
day seem te think it is. Congressional investigations 
are an important part of our way of life, and it is im- 
perative that the way in which they are conducted 
does not hamper the high causes they are appointed to 
serve. 

Surely it is un-American to label anyone as un- 
American before his disloyalty has been proved. 
We have every right to protect our society, but the 
methods used to achieve this end are just as important 
as the end itself. When the authorities that control the 
Indiana War Memorial Building in Indianapolis closed 
it last November to a meeting of the American Civil 
Liberties Union because the American Legion and the 
Indianapolis Minute Women protested, they were 
using un-American methods. To yield to such pressure 























seems a betrayal of the very freedom that the sol 
for whom the Memorial was erected died to pre 
Why should we fear controversial opinions? J 
stimulate thought. Our present anxiety neurosis & 
little credit to the tradition of courage that is oy 
tional heritage. 

Such a spirit spread abroad in our land hag 
most harmful ramifications, especially in edue 
Harvard University is called a “smelly mess,” a 
president of that historic institution is advisg 
clean. up’ his faculty. A kind of vague distrust offal 
whole educational enterprise is wie promote 
Would we want any university to insist thabail 
opinion expressed on the campus adhere to one pa 
of view; to cease to be a university, in short, and toh 
come instead a factory for the production of 
minds? 

This prevailing spirit of suspicion and fear 
a professor of physics at the age tae | of Georgia 
sign recently, even though he denied being a Com: 
munist. Governor Talmadge had so stigmatized) 
to the Board of Regents, and the president of the 
stitution had then advised him to resign. Perhapg iy 
professor was lying, perhaps he was or is a Comm! 
nist, I do not know. The point is, the methods I 
unseat him were precisely those used by Hitler toge 
rid of professors in Germany; all you have to do ist 
substitute the name “Jew” for “Communist.” Thee 
measures are used in Russia to get rid of someone th 
regime dislikes; just substitute “capitalist reactionary. 
Such methods are completely at variance with ox 
American sense of fair play. 

One more instance is the almost unbelievable cas 
of the Air Force Lieutenant, Milo J. Radulovich. Th 
loyalty of Lieutenant Radulovich was not questioned, 
but nevertheless he was about to be ousted from the 
reserves as a security risk because his sixty-five-year 
old father was accused of having “received copies’ o 
The Daily Worker; and his sister, Mrs. Margaret Fish- 
man, was said to have engaged in picket-line activity 
which the Communists were alleged to have orga 
ized. It seems incredible that such a thing could have 
oy ge in the land we love. Fortunately, Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbott reversed the recom- 
mendation, and Radulovich was not discharged. 

Another cornerstone of democracy, the princip 
of individual responsibility, was about to be violated 
here. In our conception of justice, a man is not held ac- 
countable for the actions of family or friends unless 
there is proved complicity. In Anglo-American law 
guilt is personal and not collective. To discharge a 
American officer because of the activities of his rela- 
tives is reminiscent of dismissing a German professor 
because one of his grandparents was a Jew. 

We need to listen to one of our greatest living men, 
Judge Learned Hand: “ . . . the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit which seeks to understand the minds of other 
men and women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its own with- 
out bias; the spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, 
nearly two thousand years ago, taught mankind that 
lesson it has never learned, but has never quite for 
gotten, that there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side with the 
greatest.” That is authentic Americanism, that. is the 
high tradition, that is the truth that sets men free. 
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“THE 
CHURCH 
THAT 
NOBODY 
WANTED” 


tested. “Pastor,” he said in broken Eng- 
lish, “even the pews enjoy your ser- 


From that day to this, Vito Russo has 
been Swartzback’s devoted friend. And, 
as a matter of fact, so is practically every- 
one else within a congested four-block 
radius of the church. To a remarkable 
degree, Ray Swartzback is a community 
pastor, And what has happened at Rob- 
ertson has (or could have) happened 
in dozens of churches sharing similar 
problems characteristic of the “down- 


“The church nobody wanted” was the 
way Robertson Memorial was described 
to him at first. One look at the dirty 
building with its broken window panes 
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unless HERE was a wartime Marine slogan’ end of the year stood back to measure 
n haw that went, “The difficult we do im- his gains. Membership — five families. 
ge a0 § mediately; the impossible takes a little After a year and a half of grueling ef- mons.” 
s rela- § longer.” It is a fair summary of the four- fort, a morning congregation of twenty 
fessor } year history of Robertson Memorial was good, Easter services raised attend- 
Church in Cincinnati, under the’ pas- ance to the dizzy height of sixty-seven. 
‘men, § torate of the Reverend Raymond H. “It was a very humbling experience,” re- 
is the | Swartzback. calls Swartzback, looking back. “I 
other Nothing could have been more unin- worked twenty or thirty hours on those 
spirit | viting than the squat church, sitting sermons, making them as good as I knew 
with- gray and ugly on a near-downtown hill- how. And then, when I got up to preach, 
who, side, when Mr. Swartzback arrived there empty pews would stare me in the face.” 
| that in June of 1950. The day he first climbed One Sunday in his second year, when 
2 for | into the pulpit, he faced a loyal congre- _ the congregation numbered about eight, town” or “inner city” church. 
least J gation of one—his wife. Before the end Swartzback remarked in discouragement 
nthe | of the service, the number grew to five. to one of his parishioners that he might 
s the The then twenty-six-year-old war as well give up. The man, a chunky little 
e, veteran set earnestly to work and at the _ Italian by the name of Vito Russo, pro- 
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“THE CHURCH THAT 
NOBODY WANTED” 


and flaking paint showed quite well why. 
In a duplication of the tragic history that 
has beset city churches over the country, 
Robertson was organized more than sixty 
years ago to serve a substantial middle- 
class clientele that later fell on bitter 
days. Its former members had drifted 
away; newcomers to the neighborhood 
seemed hardly the churchly type—they 
worked in the factories or in the brew- 
eries or drove trucks. And there were 
so many of them—crammed into narrow 
multiple-dwelling houses that climbed in 
solid ranks up the steep hillside over- 
looking the river. A succession of tem- 
porary and here-to-preach-only pastors 
hadn't helped any, and only its status 
as a mission church kept Robertson going 
at all. The Board of National Missions, 
seeking a new pastor for the church, 
found it difficult indeed to locate a man 
who was both willing and fitted to tackle 
so thankless a job. 

But Ray Swartzback, a McCormick 
Seminary graduate, had not fought in 
World War II, slogging through 140 
days on the Siegfried Line plus hospital- 
ization for a hole in his side, for nothing. 
Before he did anything, he went down 
to look the ground over, The survey he 
conducted was highly informal in nature 
but netted encouraging results. He 
drifted around city streets in that part 
of Cincinnati known as the Mohawk 
district. Talking to store owners, and 
paying drop-in calls, he came to the con- 
clusion that the people there were well 
worth going after. “After all,” he says, 
“if a church can’t serve its own neigh- 
bors, what good is it?” 


Back again with his attractive young 
wife (the two younger Swartzbacks ar- 
rived on the scene later), he ventured on 
irregular methods. For several weeks, 
he walked downtown every afternoon 
just to stand around on the street. “I 
wanted folks to get used to seeing me 
around,” he said “and to learn to regard 
me as a fixture. There had been too 
many temporary pastors at that church 
already—the first question anybody ever 
asked me was always, “When do vou 
think you'll be leaving?’ ” He paid doz- 
ens of calls. (At the time, he was serving 
two churches, one in a housing unit 
across the river, so everything he did had 
to be done on the double.) Getting ac- 
quainted wasn’t enough, though, to shift 
the church out of its statistical low gear. 
He started a Daily Vacation Bible 
School, rounding up all the kids on the 
street corners. He showed movies on 
Friday nights. He worked with the 
young people. He even tried street-cor- 
ner preaching. 
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Then came pay dirt. One day Swartz- 
back picked up the phone and called 
the interfraternity council at Cincinnati 
University. Upshot: a bunch of college 
students came down on two Saturdays 
to scrape off dirt and dead paint, and to 
brush on pure white. His own youth 
group—there were eight of them in those 
days—was the nucleus of the crew of 
thirty-five. 

Once started, operations to liven 
things up proceeded apace. Another 
telephone call captured the interest of 
an architect specializing in church plan- 
ning, who offered to redesign the church 
interior. A paint company donated paint 
and lent scaffolding. The father of a 
chap he had been visiting in the T. B. 
sanitarium guaranteed to take care of 
the painting, and the next night five 
members of the painters’ union turned 
up for an evening’s work, which they 
kept up for two weeks, until the inside 
gleamed as freshly as the outside. 


“I knew it was time for a complete 
psychological turnabout,” says Swartz- 
back. “So we turned the inside around.” 
Pews, which formerly faced the two 
colored glass windows, now look toward 
the other wall, made aesthetic by blue 
fiberboard, a thin gold cross, and white 
choir stalls. 

And now other things began to hap- 
pen. On its own initiative, the youth 
group figured out a way to drain the 
seepage of many years out of the base- 
ment. Painted and redecorated, it be- 
came a vouth canteen which, with char- 
acteristic youthful insouciance, the kids 
dubbed “Bobby’s Canteen” (for Robert- 
son Memorial). 
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Since coming to Robertson Memorial in 
1950, Swartzback family has doubled. 























While all these improvements 
going on, passers-by stopped to look 
it wasn’t long before they were com; 
in on Sundays to see inside. The troy} 
Swartzback points out, with build 
from minuscule beginnings is that th 
are seldom enough drop-in visitor 
provide a starting point. The refurbi 
building remedied that lack. 


Gradually the membership has ; 
creased until now 100 or more meng 
women are on the rolls. Furthermo 
they possess one virtue not always foy 
among church members: “Every one, 
them is in his pew on Sunday morning 
says their pastor, “unless he has a ve 
good reason not to be.” 
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The church school, budding from 
slim beginning of fifteen, posed a pro} 
lem characteristic of the neighborhood 
The children and young people wh 
came, it was discovered, hardly eve 
matched up with any family counterpat 
in the adult group. Swartzback reeak 
telephoning a mother one day to ask he 
to be sure to get her little boy to churd 
by a certain time Sunday. “I don’t giv 
a-----whether he gets there or not" 
she retorted. The child was left, as usual 
to dress, stuff a roll into his mouth, and 
get himself off. 

This kind of situation, while reveal 
ing an attitude characteristic of th 
neighborhood, also makes Swartzback 
hark back to the days when he fist 
peered into the Mohawk area. Peopk 
around town told him it was a slum: 
their highly jaundiced descriptions o 
the inhabitants included such _ phrases 


as “hoodlums,” “bums,” “all foreigners.” fered 
He made up his mind to find out for a 
himself. Statistical sheets for the city a 
revealed that 92.6 per cent of the Mo- ~ 
hawk people were native white (includ- i 7" 
ing quite an invasion of newcomers), ae 
the remaining less than 8 per cent old- Jp. %. 
time Germans or, more recently, Italians mM 
and other stock. Men whom his inform J... 
ants labeled loosely as “pick and shovel pres 
people” turned out to be card-carrying § iv, 
union men of highly skilled grade be sage 
longing to the printers’, the carpenters, ‘ 
the typographers’, and the meat-packers Hi 
unions. Although the shabby houses they bw: 
lived in were often “cold water flats’- |* i 
sometimes with outdoor toilets—the 3 J" | 
per cent that were owner-occupied were regu 
clean and neat. ned 

Of the people themselves, further ac- = 
quaintance proved them to be honest, J jj... 
hard-working, blunt, and direct, free ] 4, 
from back-biting. “If they don’t like ] ora, 
something, they tell you.” Their hands } yy, 
might be calloused, but, he concluded, agen 
they would make good neighbors—and f hoy. 
good church members as well, wh0 J ce, 
would in time underwrite their OW8 fay. 
church. o ¢ 
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As for the card-carrying umon mem- 
r part of it, Swartzback was of a mind 
» work among laboring men, after a 
tint spent at the National Mission 
board's Institute of Industrial Relations 

ve PRESBYTERIAN Lire, November 1, 
952). So Swartzback set about to make 
iends of his neighbors. In this he has 
teen aided and abetted by a rare and 
enuine ability to practice Christian love. 
When God says ‘love thy neighbor,’ 
he means for us to love him no matter 
vho or what he is,” is his conviction. 
he whole. Christian message becomes 
elevant unless we put into action these 
beliefs we say with our lips.” 

“Loving thy neighbor” takes many 
orms. Once he took part in a co-minis- 
erial invasion of a local amusement 
bark to protest the exclusion of Negroes. 

A born extravert, he. goes about mak- 
ing friends in a manner, the first time 
kround, that is apt to leave a family not 
quite knowing what hit them. A breezy 
how are you?”, a quick rundown of the 
ousehold, and he is out of the door in 
a bustle of energy. But the second time, 
people start to talk. This is what is 
called, as Swartzback points out, non- 
directive counseling. “The first thing you 
know, you're listening to all their 
troubles.” 

As word gets around that he is inter- 
ested in people, others turn to him. A 
cae in point is a man who called to 
tell about a friend who had cancer; 
Swartzback called upon the patient 
every day until the man’s death. 

Not long ago, Swartzback conducted 
afuneral service for a man killed while 
taking part in a holdup. Swartzback of- 
fered to do it partly because the chap 
was a veteran who apparently cracked 
up after the war, partly because as a 
youngster he was thought of as a “swell 
kid.” The number of friends and teach- 
es attending the funeral testified to 
Ray's wisdom in befriending someone 
whom the newspapers had called a ne- 
tarious criminal. “Be thankful God 
doesn’t make judgments on _precon- 
ceived ideas,” was the theme of his mes- 
sage, 


His friendliness is usually, but not 
always, successful. An old lady living 
indrab and chilly rooms was one of his 
regular callers. When she developed 
pneumonia, he put her on the track of 
medical care, and eventually, into a rest 
home. “You know what?” says Ray. 
She hates me. To her, I symbolize the 
ss of her independence.” 

And for him, her case symbolizes 
“mething else—a refusal on his part to 
mike the church double as a social 
gency or run-of-the-mill neighborhood 
ouse. “There are city and county agen- 
tits to take care of ordinary needs,” he 
“ys, implying that what the church has 
© offer is more basic spiritual food. 
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Pastor Ray Swartzback and church treasurer Vito Russo total a day’s offering. 


He doesn’t even like it much when offers 
of canned food or old clothing or pro- 
ceeds from rummage sales come in— 
what he calls “the old-fashioned mission 
outlook”—although he is warmly appre- 
ciative of personalized help. The “new 
look,” in his opinion, is to cultivate self- 
help and a feeling of sharing on the 
mission church’s own part. At Christmas, 
instead of Christmas baskets, Robertson 
church members had the project of serv- 
icing for the county welfare department 
the relief plans for their own neighbor- 
hood. 

Justification of his faith is many-sided. 
Church treasurer Vito Russo's round 
face lights up like a light-bulb these 
days when he counts up the morning of- 
ering, for if there are 100 people in at- 
tendance, there is usually $100 in the 
collection plate. Swartzback has set a 
goal of self-support in another six years, 
and already some of the money goes to 
missions. 


Young people, drawn by “Bobby’s 


Canteen,” turn out in three age-groups 
on Sunday, Monday, and Wednesday 
evenings, for records, games, and group 
fun. Although the dining room is small, 
periodic church dinners, featuring, say, 
redolent and inexpensive spaghetti, 
bring together 300 or more people of 
the neighborhood, who are not all Prot- 
estant, by any means. Of them, fifteen 
or twenty may be Negroes. Although 
there are few Negro families in the 
area yet, Swartzback, by implanting 
the motto “Where Neighbors Become 
Friends,” is preparing his congregation 
for the day when some may knock at the 
church door. 

Although the man whe comes to din- 
ner may often also come to church, ac- 
tually to become a church member isn’t 
made easy. “I don’t urge anybody to 
join unless he really knows what he’s 
doing,” says Swartzback. “At this point 
in our development, we can’t afford any 
dead wood.” Once or twice he has even 
asked people to include themselves out. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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come from many nations, hold diverse views on present-day 


HEN THE delegates of the 

161 member churches of 

the World Council of 

Churches meet in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, next August, their actions 
will be watched by Christians all over 
the world, and their voice may be heard 
by many who seldom listen to what the 
churches have to say. 

The Evanston meeting will mark an 
important step in the development of 
the World Council, for it will be the 
Second Assembly of this body, which 
came into being at Amsterdam in Au- 
gust, 1948. The Amsterdam meeting 
caught the imagination of many because 
it brought together for the first time, in 
a permanent relationship to one another, 
some 150 churches in more than forty- 
five countries. The Evanston Assembly 
on the other hand must indicate what 
the first six years of the Council's life 
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Delegates to the World Council of Churches Assembly at Evanston 


problems—but all are bound together in their faith in Christ 


have meant and suggest what the years 
ahead may demand of it. At Amsterdam 
the delegates issued a message to the 
churches in which they said, “We in- 
tend to stay together.” At Evanston the 
churches will examine the way in which 
this intention has in fact been carried 
out and will show whether the churches 
are now ready to do more to go forward 
together. 


The theme is hope 

What will the Evanston Assembly 
have to say to the churches and the 
world? When the Central Committee of 
the World Council met in Toronto in 
1950, it undertook to choose the theme 
for the next Assembly. To the church 
leaders gathered there, it seemed clear 
that in this day when so many are filled 
with doubts about the meaning of life 
and fearful of what the future will bring, 











the Christian Church must speak a word 
of hope. Yet this was not an easy theme. 
The discussion since 1950 has shown 
that when we begin to talk seriously 
about the Christian hope, we have to 
face very fundamental issues of the 
Christian faith. And on these there are 
many different opinions among us. But 
then the World Council must not run 
away from such real issues. On the con- 
trary it exists in order that the churches 
may learn from each other, so that they 
may give a common message to the 
world. 

In the time since the Toronto meet- 
ing, leaders in the churches have done 
a great deal of thinking about the con 
tent of the Christian hope. A commis- 
sion of leading churchmen from all over 
the world was appointed to draw up 4 
statement which should be presented to 
the Assembly on the theme “Christ- 
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Hope of the World.” At its first 
seting in 1951, the commission mem- 
found great difficulty in arriving at 
common way of expressing this hope. 
time went on, however, it became 
nssible for them to go beneath their 
iferences of approach, to the basic 
Phristian convictions, and to find a way 
of expressing the meaning of that hope. 
hen the delegates meet at Evanston, 
hey will have before them the results 
of the work of this commission, which 
progressed with the continuing in- 
est and help of groups and individuals 
in churches all over the world. Indeed 
it is doubtful that any ecumenical con- 
ference or meeting has ever had such 
widespread preparation in the churches 
themselves. 


i 


The ultimate triumph 
It is, of course, impossible to say now 
on whether or not the Assembly itself will 
follow the lead given by the advisory 
commission, but it can be said that we 
have in our main theme a topic which 
has laid hold on us and will not release 
us from thinking it through. It is also 
clear that the thinking of the churches 
has moved forward from the old, sterile 
division between this-worldliness and 
other-worldliness, to a new awareness 
that it is only in the light of the eternal 
purpose and sure triumph of Christ that 
our activity here and now can have 
meaning. In the terms of our main 
theme, this means that it is only when 
we look forward to the ultimate triumph 
of Christ, who is the only hope of the 
world, that we can gain the perspective 
which gives validity to our actions here 
and now. It means, also, that we cannot 
live as the servants of the Lord who is 





. word § 0 come in final victory, unless we are 
heme. § at work seeking to transform this life 
shown § in accordance with his will. For the 
iously | Lord who is to come is the Lord who 
ive to | has already come and now rules over 
f the § those who belong to him and to his 
re are § Church, 
;. But f Evanston, then, will speak first to the 
t run § World about hope. In doing so, however, 
, con- f the Assembly will also study the mean- 
rches § ing of that hope in relation to six specific 
they | ‘pics: (1) the unity of the churches, 
» the J (2) the evangelistic task of the church, 
and the church’s responsibility in (3) 
neet- § Society, in (4) international affairs, in 
done | (5) intergroup relations, and (6) for 


con- | the vocation of the Christian layman. 
During the first week of the Assembly 


umis- 

over J ‘he delegates will meet in fifteen groups 
up @ | © discuss the main theme itself, and 
xd to during the second week six sections will 
rist- § Study the subthemes. Evanston will be 
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a time of much discussing and much 
speaking. Yet the crucial question is: 
Will the Assembly be able to hear, be- 
yond the voices of men, the voice of the 
Lord of the Church, calling his people 
together so that they may speak not 
merely their common mind, but rather 
bear witness to his will and his promise 
for the Church and for the world? 

For Americans, one of the significant 
facts about Evanston will be that it is the 
first major ecumenical gathering to be 
held in North America. Americans are 
good travelers; they have had large dele- 
gations at previous meetings and have 
always taken an active part. But until 
now the American churches have not 
had an ecumenical meeting in their 
midst. The World Council Assembly is 
to meet at a time when a great spiritual 
struggle is going on in America con- 
cerning the very foundations of the na- 
tional life. There is always the danger 
that the Assembly itself may be inter- 
preted in the light of this struggle rather 
than as a truly international and ecumen- 
ical encounter. It will be the task of the 
members of the American churches to 
assist in interpreting the Assembly for 
what it is, an ecumenical and interna- 
tional assembly of delegates represent- 
ing various church traditions and hold- 
ing very different views on _ social, 
economic, and political questions, yet 
claiming beyond their differences, a 
common basic loyalty to one Lord who 
will not let them live in comfortable 
isolation from one another, 


Need for understanding 

Many of the things which will be said 
at Evanston will be controversial. Some 
of the first reports to reach the Amer- 
ican people may be colored by this fact. 
It is important then that American 
church members find out what is really 
going on at Evanston. In this respect 
pastors and lay leaders of the congrega- 
tions can play an important role by see- 
ing to it that the really fundamental 
issues with which the Assembly is to 
deal are understood by the members of 
the local churches. (Material to assist 
study groups and general information 
about the Assembly is available from 
the World Council Office in New York.) 

Daily services will provide an oppor- 
tunity for the participants to share in 
the worship traditions of the different 
churches and to seek guidance in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities. Evanston 
will also be a time when the World 
Council of Churches reviews the first 
six years of its life and makes plans for 
the future. Thus it will provide an op- 


portunity for the member churches to 
consider just what the World Council 
means, At Amsterdam the World Coun- 
cil became a fact. In the years since the 
First Assembly, the meaning of that 
fact has become clearer, All the 
churches which belong to the World 
Council show by their membership that 
they recognize the Church to be more 
than their own denominations. Some 
people, however, have been inclined to 
think of the World Council as in fact a 
kind of “World Church.” This it most 
clearly is not. Some people will doubt- 
less be disappointed to learn just how 
real and how deep are the divisions 
which still divide the churches. At Ev- 
anston, all the delegates will not be able 
to receive the Lord’s Supper at the same 
table. It will be apparent that there are 
still very deep differences in theology, 
church organization, and ways of wor- 
ship. Yet we may all hope, and must 
earnestly pray, that Evanston will make 
it clear that the churches are on the 
move and that they move together in the 
same direction. God will not let us rest 
content in our denominational self- 
centeredness, 


Ss WE read the New Testament we 
discover not many churches, 
but only one Church—one 
people, acknowledging one 

Lord. In one sense the World Council 
is a sign of the sin of our division, But 
let us pray that it may be more than 
that—that it may also be an instrument 
of the Holy Spirit for the healing of our 
divisions. This does not mean that the 
World Council will negotiate mergers 
between the churches, for that is the 
responsibility of the churches them- 
selves. Evanston will not produce any 
such unions. But Evanston may serve to 
bring to the churches a new sense of 
their obligation to grow closer together. 

The Assembly will have the task of 
arriving at a message to the churches 
and to the world. The world longs for 
a sure word of hope. The Christian 
Church is the custodian of such a Word. 
The Evanston Assembly will provide an 
opportunity for the churches together 
to so hear that Word anew, that they 
can speak clearly of it and, if God will, 
be an instrument in his hand to give 
hope to the churches and to the world. 
Through a genuine spiritual preparation 
the members of the churches may be 
able not only to hear that message but 
to make it their own and proclaim it to 
others. 
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“American Protestants must redis- 
cover the Church,” states the foreword 
to The Living Church. This new film- 
strip, presented by the Westminster 
Press, has been designed to help Protes- 
tants understand the reasons for their 
faith and why the Church came to be. 
Although tracing the history of the 
Church from the first century to 1954, 
its primary purpose is not to impart 
knowledge, but to give an- understand- 
ing and appreciation of God's activity 
in time. 

The Living Church is one of the most 
ambitious projects of its kind ever under- 
taken—both in length and in quality. 
Each of its three parts (which may be 
viewed separately) has a running-time 
of approximately half an hour. Three 
talented artists, J. M. Swanson, Nedda 
Walker, and Robert Arnold, have inter- 
preted the lucid script, written by Allan 
Chase. All told, there are 556 frames of 
original artwork in brilliant color. The 
soundtrack is of professional quality, 


WYCLIFFE 


~ 


with a music score composed by Robert 
Elmore and beautifully played by a 
string quartet and Mr. Elmore at the 
organ. 

Part I describes the spread of Chris- 
tianity from the Crucifixion to the mis- 
sions in northern Europe, established by 
men like Patrick, Boniface, and Co- 
lumba. Sequences on the Early Church 
offer a wealth of detail about the be- 
lievers who “practiced a new morality 
outside of their meetings in their daily 
lives.” There are scenes of the persecu- 
tions, showing that while individuals 
suffered martyrdom, “it was not God's 
will that the faith should perish in the 
fires of human wrath.” 

The centuries from the papacy of In- 
nocent III to the Counter-Reformation 
are covered in Part II. Interpreting the 
special insight of this section, the script 
observes that “this chapter is but an- 
other humble record of how God acts 
through men to give continuing life to his 
Church.” The illustrations which appear 


Part II of The Living Church records dra- 
matic highlights in the life of John Wy- 
cliffe (c. 1320-84). Denying the necessity 


of priestly intermediaries between a man 





Outstanding new filmstrip interprets twenty centuries of Church histo 


here and on the opposite page are fry 
sequences on three early Refo 
John Wycliffe, John Huss, and Willi 
Tyndale, who devoted their lives ¢ 
“man was free to walk with God . . , iy 
church based on the Living Word 
God.” 

The Church in America is the e 
phasis of Part III. With frequent sid 
glances to the Church in other parts 
the world, it portrays how the variq 
denominations came to America, unde 
scores the growth of foreign mission 
and the ecumenical movement, and out 
lines how the Church has met the issue 
and tensions of a mechanized age, | 
concludes that “in these years of crisix 
the Church based on the Word of Go 
is the fortress of our freedom.” 

The filmstrip may be rented or pw. 
chased from Westminster Bookstores in 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles, and th 
Religious Film Library in Chicago. 


—Mary ANN Gena 


and God, Wycliffe and his followers were 
the first to translate the Bible into Eng 
lish. He also trained “poor priests” 
Lollards to preach throughout Eng 
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Influenced by Wycliffe’s writings, a Bo- 
hemian priest and teacher, John Huss 
(1369-1415), spread through pen and 
preaching many of the reformers’ beliefs. 


Though long an exile from his native 
land, William Tyndale (c. 1492-1536) 
was a great force of the English Reforma- 
tion. When the language of Wycliffe’s 


Summoned before the Council of Con- 
stance, he refused to recant: “It is better 
to die well than to live ill.”” He died at the 
stake in the forty-sixth year of his life. 


Bible proved too archaic for common use, 
Tyndale made a new translation. He suf- 
fered martyrdom, but his translation be- 
came the basis of many later versions. 
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NEWS! 


General Assembly Begins 
May 20 in Detroit 

American Presbyterians are proud of 
their record of representative democracy 
in action. For the past 248 years (the 
first American presbytery was formed 
at Philadelphia in 1706) New World 
Presbyterians have been electing certain 
of their number to run the affairs of their 
Church. In 1789, sixteen presbyteries 
sent elected delegates called commis- 
sioners to Philadelphia to organize a 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. And in the past six months, the 
257 presbyteries of the present Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. have been electing 
some 880 commissioners, half ministers 
and half elders, to represent them at the 
Church’s 166th General Assembly, held 
this year in Detroit, Michigan, May 
20-26. 

For the Motor City, this will be the 
fourth Assembly visit and the second in 
the twentieth century. The Church's 
supreme governing body came to Detroit 
in 1850 and in 1872, but it was not until 
1943 that commissioners returned again. 
Historic First Church (Dr. Allan Mac- 
Lachlan Frew, pastor), located in down- 
town Detroit, will be the host church to 
the Assembly of 1954. 

When the commissioners have arrived 
and registered, they will be ready for 
one of the busiest and most inspiring 
weeks of their lives. On May 18 and 19, 
most of the delegates will attend pre- 
Assembly conferences on evangelism, 
promotion, and the work of the Boards 
of the Church, to be held in First 
Church. 

On Thursday morning, May 20, the 
Assembly will open in Detroit's 4,500- 
seat Masonic Auditorium with the tra- 
ditional service of Communion. In the 
afternoon, the commissioners will be or- 
ganized into Standing Committees, 
which will conduct the business of the 
Church’s annual meeting. Following 
lunch, the delegates will move to their 
first order of business, the colorful and 
often exciting election of a new General 
Assembly Moderator. 

Then the Assembly will move to the 
city’s Scottish Rite Cathedral for most 
of its other business sessions. As a legis- 
lative body the Assembly will act on 
“overtures” sent it by presbyteries and 


may initiate legislation through the 
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Detroit’s solid, brownstone First Presbyterian Church is host 


Standing Committees. As an administra- 
tive body, the commissioners will review 
the work of the Church’s Boards and 
agencies and synods and will take action 
on recommendations from these groups 
and from their General Council. The 
Assembly may also meet as a court if any 
cases are presented to it by its Perman- 
ent Judicial Commission. The Assembly 
reserves part of its business day for wor- 
ship and in the evenings will have the 
opportunity with thousands of visitors 
to see the world-wide work of the 
Church dramatized in a series of popu- 
lar meetings to be held in the Masonic 
Auditorium. 

From all indications, the two major 
issues before the Assembly this month 
will be Presbyterian union and a new 
$18,000,000 program of advance. 

For the past three years, the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. has been working 


PSSST Teese 
se 








to General Assembly. 


formally with the Presbyterian Church} for 


U.S. and the United Presbyterian 
Church on a Plan of Union. Last fall thefind 
Plan of Union was put in final form for 
presentation to the General Assembliesfhigi 
of the three bodies. If the Assembly 
votes favorably on the Plan, it will bei 
sent down to the presbyteries for theit 
action, with the results to be reported 
at the 1955 Assembly. A two-thirds vote 
of the presbyteries is needed to ratily 
the Plan of Union subject to the approval 
of next year’s Assembly. 

With the ending of the Building 
Funds Campaign this year and in vieW Beho 
of the fact that the Church has not been fesp 
able to expand its domestic and over Rim 


0 in 


put the 


ol 


+ : 


seas activities for several years, the A> Buperi 


sembly this month will be asked to com ead 


sider an advance program for 1955. The educa 


program will include $13,000,000 for Bead 
sustaining current operations, $3,000, Bar 
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Masonic Building houses auditoriums to be used for Assembly sessions. 


Church M0 for new capital needs, and $2,000,- 
ytenan00 in additional operating expenses, 
fall the iuding extension of 1954 priorities 


rm for ud funds for inadequate pensions, 
-mblies higher education, and new missionaries. 
sembly 
vill be 

»,pya0ds, Board 
r their ' ‘ 
poredf’lan Summer Schools 


is vote} Each summer for the past quarter- 
ratify fentury hundreds of Presbyterians have 
provaliiittended schools conducted by the 

board of Christian Education through- 
ilding fout the country. Courses at the two-week 
| vieW Behools are designed to help all who are 
| been Fesponsible for programs in their home 
over Raurches — for church-school teachers, 
ie AS Buperintendents, youth advisers, youth 
) Cole Beaders, pastors, directors of Christian 
. The Fedueation, and women’s association 
0 for Beaders, This summer the Board of Chris- 
000, tan Education will sponsor six schools, 
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which are listed below. [Further infor- 
mation may be secured from Leadership 
Education, 1100 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna.] 
School of the South 

Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee: June 13-19 

School of the Southwest 
Allison-James School 
Santa Fe, New Mexico: July 12-23 

School of the Mideast 
Wooster College 
Wooster, Ohio: July 19-30 

School of the Northwest 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Oregon: July 19-30 

School of the Midwest 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: August 2-13 

Pacific Coast School 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California: August 2-13 





Presbyterian Camp grounds 
Lake Tahoe, California: August 2-13 
To provide similar opportunities in 
leadership training to persons who can- 
not attend a two-week regional school, 
many synods this year are holding one- 
week sessions. Synod schools have 
grown rapidly from three, five years ago, 
to sixteen this summer. Most schools 
urge “students” to bring members of 
their families over five years of age. Pro- 
vision is made in the school program 
for children through junior high school 
grades. Parents may act as observers or 
may enroll in courses themselves. [More 
information on the synod schools listed 
below may be obtained from the area 
field director of Christian Education. ] 


June 13-19 
June 20-25 
June 21-25 
June 27-July 3 


Kansas: Emporia: 
Minnesota: St. Paul: 
Texas: Buffalo Gap: 
Montana: Elliston: 


North Dakota: Jamestown: July 6-9 
Wyoming: Storey: July 4-10 
New York: Cazenovia: July 11-17, 

18-24 


July 11-18 
July 4-10, 11-17 
July 11-17 
Aug 8-14, 15-21 


New Jersey: Madison: 
Illinois: Decatur: 
California: San Diego: 

Pacific Palisades: 
Ohio: Cincinnati: July 11-16 
South Dakota: Huron: July 19-24 
Pennsylvania: Chambersburg: July 18- 

24, 25-31, Aug. 1-7 

Iowa: Cedar Rapids: July 25-31 
Michigan: Alma: Aug. 22-28 
Indiana: Camp Koscuisko, 

Winona Lake: Aug. 29-Sept. 6 


The Church in Colombia: 
The Noose Draws Tight 


Although the actual physical perse- 
cution of Protestants in the South Amer- 
ican Republic of Colombia has lessened 
in intensity during the past year, there 
have been other even more ominous 
signs to make up for this seeming good 
news. Chief among these signs has 
been a series of government orders re- 
stricting the legal rights of Protestants 
to practice their faith (P.L., Feb. 20).. 

Behind all of these orders there ap- 
parently was one purpose: to replace 
physical violence by legal strangulation 
of Protestant religious freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Colombian constitution. The 
issuing of orders seemed to be the pre- 
lude to an attempt at a more basic 
change—modification of the constitution 
of Colombia to remove Protestant free- 
doms. Last month any speculation about 
this action was erased. The Colombian 
government, pressured by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and despite strong 
opposition, was considering the aban- 
donment of religious freedom clauses in 
its constitution. 
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The present constitution, adopted in 
1886 and amended in 1936, declares, in 
part: “The State guarantees freedom of 
conscience. No one shall be disturbed 
because of his religious opinions, or 
obliged to profess creeds or to observe 
practices which are contrary to his con- 
science. Freedom of religious worship is 
guaranteed where it is not contrary to 
Christian morals or to the law (Arti- 
cle 53). 

“Freedom of religion is guaranteed. 
Nevertheless the State shall exercise su- 
preme control of inspection and vigi- 
lance of both public and private institu- 


tions in order that they may fulfill their 
social and cultural ends . . . ” (Arti- 
cle 41). 

On March 30 of this year, the Co- 
lombian government’s Commission on 
Constitutional Studies recommended, 
by a vote of eight to six, the following 
changes to supersede the above: 

“Religious acts and proselytizing ac- 
tivity of non-Catholic religions, which 
are not contrary to Christian morality 
nor to the laws, will be permitted inside 
of churches and buildings set apart for 
worship (Article 18, part IT). 

“Public education will be organized 








Protestants of Colombia Appeal 


“The Executive Committee of the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia 
(CEDEC), meeting in Bogota, April 7, 1954, issues the following statement 
and appeal. 


“l. For nearly a century the Protestant Church has carried on a program 
of religious, educational, and medical work in Colombia, South America. This 
Christian ministry has been received favorably and sympathetically by the 
majority of Colombians, and, until recently, was never hampered by organized 
opposition. 


“2. During the last six years, in violation of constitutional provisions which 
guarantee liberty of worship and teaching, Protestant Christians have been 
the victims of a persecution largely instigated by elements in the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The religious persecution has resulted in the death of fifty- 
three Protestants because of their Evangelical Christian faith, the destruction 
by fire and dynamite of forty-three churches and chapels, the forced closure 
of 116 primary schools, and the displacement of thousands of Church members. 


“3. On March 30, 1954, the government’s Commission on Constitutional 
Studies (CEC), charged with recommending changes in the national consti- 
tution for approval by a Constitutional Assembly, adopted changes which 
seriously restrict the freedom of Protestant Colombians and place them in a 
position of inferiority and civil disability. The CEC’s changes were proposed 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and if incorporated into the Constitution 
would deny Protestant Christians liberty of press, liberty of public assembly, 
and liberty of education. With the removal of present constitutional freedoms, 
and the enactment of the hierarchy’s proposed restrictions, Colombia’s Protes- 
tant community (approximate constituency—100,000) would be prohibited: 
(1) from making any manifestation of its religious faith outside of churches 
and chapels set apart for its use; (2) from having religious gatherings in 
homes; (3) from publishing magazines, books, or papers; (4) from using 
the public press or radio broadcasting facilities; and (5) from teaching freely 
in Protestant educational institutions. 


“4. In view of the above stated facts, the Evangelical Confederation appeals 
to the United Nations requesting that organization to use its influence to ob- 
tain the liberties of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights for Colombian 
Protestants. It appeals to the Organization of American States to take steps to 
obtain the free exercise in Colombia of the human liberties guaranteed in the 
Charter of Bogota. The Confederation trusts that Pope Pius XII as head of 
the Roman Church will direct the Coiombian ecclesiastical hierarchy to re- 
state its proposed amendment so as to allow Colombian Protestants those 
freedoms which he has requested for the Roman Catholic Church in Com- 
munist-dominated countries.” 

(signed) Jose D. Fayarpo, PRESIDENT 
Ropert W. LaZEakr, JR., 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








and directed in accord with the te 
ings of the Catholic religion. How 
private teaching institutions, de: 
exclusively for persons belon ing to 
gions other than the Cathelie. will 
permitted. In private teaching ix 
tions where Catholic pupils 
these will be educated in confor 
with the dogmas and morality of 
Catholic Church” (Article 19). 

These recommendations will be 
sented to a Constitutional Asse 
which convenes in May. And it ise 
dent that if they are adopted, P 
tants in Colombia will be deprived @ 
least their rights to freedom of 
bly, freedom of the press, and 
to teach. : 

During the debate on these prop 
constitutional amendments, sever 
members of the study commission 
out against them and _ later 
against them. One member stated thd 
it was not right to deny Protestants free 
dom of the press when there was no 
striction on the free circulation of Man. 
ist literature. Dr. Gilberto Alzate, a lead. 
ing conservative, was quoted as saying 
that the present Spanish constitutin 
imposes less restrictions than the pn 
posed amendments. Dr. Alzate aly 
added that if the proposed amendment 
were applied to the Roman Catholic 
Church in countries where it is a mi 
nority, that Church would be placed ia 
grave difficulties. 

Colombia’s leading newspaper, I 
Tiempo, said editorially, “It is hope 
that . . . the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the government may have opportunity 
to revise the approved Constitution 
change . . . and return to the Constitv- 
tion of 1886 which holds sacred free- 
dom of worship without other limitation 
than . . . Christian morality. . . . The atti 
cles as approved . . . would leave that 
freedom essential to every democracy 
with dangerous restrictions contrary to 
our own tradition. 

“To restrict freedom of worship 
and freedom of teaching,” El Tiempo 
added, “is an error that can produce 
effects contrary to those that are de- 
sired . . . because as Dr, Alzate it- 
telligently said, ‘Christianity conquere 
the world through the fruitful seed of 
its martyrs’.” 

On April 7, the executive committee 
of the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia met in Bogota, the nation’s capi- 
tal, to consider the effect of the pro 
posed amendments. The Protestant 
group issued a calk to prayer for May |, 
and sent an appeal to the United Na- 
tions, the Organization of American 
States, and the Vatican to safeguard the 
rights of Protestants in Colombia (sé 
statement at left.) The next move was UP 
to the government, 
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Bethany Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
Church groups throughout the country write 
us telling of their pride and pleasure in these 
keepsake plates. 





A spiritual reminder 
for your Church 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church 

@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ every Church member will 
want one! 


Each plate pictures your Church plates are ideal for anniversaries and 
or Chancel in permanently fired commemorations of all kinds. They 
single or multi-colored ceramics. His- make truly appreciated gifts for 
torical data is printed and fired on friends and family. For full informa- 
backs of plates. Prices are most _ tion about prices and styles, write us 
reasonable. today. 

Here is a worthwhile project for 
your class, circle or greup. Keepsake For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 
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e p-™ ing of the National Council of Presby- 
e alo terian Women’s Organizations, repre- 
Imens# sentatives of over half a million Presby- 
atholieff terian women will discuss progress since 
am-@ the 1950 quadrennial assembly, dedi- 
ced inf cate themselves to the theme “Christ Is 

the Way,” and lay plans for the future. 
1, E® The meeting will be held from June 1 to 
hope: 7on the campus of Purdue University, 
ly ani Lafayette, Indiana. Over 2,700 women 
tunity § had registered for the conference by the 
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itional # middle of April. Now! Give your bathroom a rich 
nstitu- Miss Leila Anderson, newly elected decorative look with Tankettes 
free assistant general secretary of the Na- 3 piece set of high-pile fluffy 652.874 
tation # tional Council of Churches, has just chenille. End dripping of tank FITS ANY TANK 
ear. § been added to the roster of speakers. due to sweating. Cover your SPECIFY A OR B 
e that} She will address delegates and guests toilet tank, tank lid and seat lid XPOSED 
cracy atthe evening meeting on June 5, along and insure a desert dry bathroom es 
uy  # with Miss Cornelia M. van Asch van floor even during the height of the 

Wijck of the Netherlands, former presi- condensation season. Snap fasteners TANK ON 
rship § dent of the World YWCA and a mem- make Tankettes easy to remove and Bowl 
empo & ber of the Commission on Life and Work launder. Choose from 12 lovely colors. cS B 
duce fF of Women of the World Council of Order today on money back guarantee. 








» de- f Churches; and Dr, Helen Kim, presi- 
e in- § dent of Ewha College, Seoul, Korea. 

ered Other speakers, not previously an- 
dof f nounced, will include: Mlle Madeleine 
Barot, secretary of the Commission on 
ittee J Life and Work of Women, WCC; the 
| Co-f Reverend George L. Hunt, editor for 
capi {| Adult Publications, Board of Christian 
pro § Education; Mrs. Maria B. de Fals, 
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meeting; she will also appear as soloist 
and a Tondios of group singing: Known 
as an “ambassadress of song,” Mrs. 
Welch recently returned from a musi- 
cal mission to Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
The National Missions Mosaic Choir and 
Maryville College Choir will participate 
in the worship services and in the group 
singing. The Mosaic Choir is composed 
of thirty-three boys and girls from four- 
teen National Missions stations, ranging 
from Sheldon Jackson Junior College in 
Alaska to Polytechnic Institute in Puerto 
Rico. 


Women’s Work Subject 
Of Broadcast 


During the week of May 24, the 
transcribed radio program Let There 
Be Light will be devoted to Presbyterian 
women’s work throughout the world. 
Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations, will — at 
the end of the program about the Na- 
tional Meeting at Purdue. The program, 
sponsored by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches, will be carried by 257 radio 
stations in forty-three states. Exact times 
of local broadcasts may be ascertained 
by checking with local stations and 
newspapers. Extra discs of this special 
broadcast, for use in church programs 


or in case a local station does not carry 
Let There Be Light, may be obtained 
from Dr. Clayton T. Griswold, Depart- 
ment of Radio and Television, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Philippine President 


Heads Manila Seminary 


When the new school year begins in 
June, 1954, the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of Manila will have its first Philip- 
pine president. He is the Reverend 
Benjamin Guansing, who has recently 
returned from New York where he 
earned his Doctor of Education degree. 
He succeeds the Reverend Albert J. 
Sanders, who has been the president 
since 1946, when classes were resumed 
after the war. 

With the inauguration of Dr. Guan- 
sing, Union Seminary will become the 
first theological school, Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, in the Philippines to have 
a Philippine president. 

Five Protestant Mission Boards—Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, United Brethren, 
Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
—cooperate in Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Dr. Jesse H. Baird, president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, will be 
guest professor at the Seminary during 
the first semester, from June to Novem- 
ber, 1954. 





Dr. Robert McAfee Brown (left) leads discussion group on “The Christian Teacher.” 
18 


Moderators to Speak 


United Presbyterians and Presbyte. 
rians U.S.A. in western Pennsylvania 
are meeting jointly this week to hear the 
Moderators of these Churches and of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. The Scottish 
Rite Cathedral in New Castle, Pennsy}- 
vania, is expected to be filled on April 
29 with groups from congregations in 
six presbyteries of the two denomina- 
tions. They are the United Church Pres. 
byteries of Beaver, Mercer, and Butler, 
and the Presbyterian U.S.A. Presbyteries 
of Beaver, Shenango, and Butler. Speak- 
ers for the evening meeting will be Dr, 
Samuel Weir, Moderator of the United 
Presbyterian Church; Dr. Frank Wilson 
Price, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.; and Dr, John A. Mackay, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 


Young People Meet 
On Church Vocations 


Sixty-five young people from the 
Lackawanna (Pennsylvania) Presbytery 
met last month at the Kingston Presby- 
terian Church for a day-long Institute 
on Church-related Vocations. Following 
an opening address by the Reverend 
Robert McAfee Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor of theology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, the young people 
met in seminar groups (pictured at left) 
to discuss the following topics: religious 
education, church music, the ministry, 
mission service, and medical work in the 
mission fields. 


Investigations: 
“I Protest” 


In the past year’s furor about the con- 
duct of Congressional committees in- 
vestigating abuiien in American life, 
no one man, other than the investigators 
themselves, has played a more impor- 
tant role than Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. 

The stocky, fearless Washington 
churchman and co-president of the 
World Council of Churches last year 
dramatized the controversy over inves- 
tigation procedures with an appearance 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The bishop had 
asked to appear before the committee to 
straighten out the committee’s handling 
of information about him and to verify 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of the ma- 
terial. 

In the hearing, which lasted the bet- 
ter part of a day with television, radio, 
and movie cameras in attendance, 
Bishop Oxnam cleared himself of any 
possible connection with Communism 


and did probably more than any other 
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man to point out the dangers of im- 
roper investigatory techniques. 

The release of unverified information, 
the use of falsehoods and misleading 
questions, the assumption of guilt by as- 
sociation, and the minute probing of 
events in the ’20’s and ’30’s by some Con- 
gressional wis igen are matters of 
common knowledge today. But they 
come alive again in the book I Protest, 
by G. Bromley Oxnam, which was pub- 
lished this week (Harper; $2.50). 

In the book, Bishop Oxnam describes 
in detail his experiences with the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Using the minutes of the testimony and 
additional material, the author, in his 
usual forthright manner, documents the 
reasons why he appeared before the 
committee and why he believes a 
thorough reform of investigation meth- 
ods should be made immediately. 

The fiery churchman does not deny 
that his name was used by groups which 
were later cited as subversive, And he 
wholeheartedly upholds the right of 
Congress to investigate subversion. But 
he minces no words in his condemnation 
of the manner in which he was treated 
by the House Committee. Using inci- 
dent after incident, the Bishop builds a 
powerful case against the committee’s 
handling of his files and questioning of 
him. But he also takes time to commend 
other Congressmen for their fairness 
and their realization of the evils inherent 
in these investigations. 

I Protest, by G. Bromley Oxnam, will 
shock some people and will undoubt- 
edly arouse all who read it. Many will 
agree strongly with the Bishop’s state- 
ments; others may disagree just as 
strongly. But as Bishop Oxnam says in 
concluding the book, “If it be that the 
protest of one has been helpful in elicit- 
ing the protest of many, and that out of 
protest may come constructive sugges- 
tions for reform, then the day was well 


spent.” 


Seminarian Wins 
Sermon Contest 


Roger A. Cowan, a senior at the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been named “Seminarian Preacher of 
the Year” in ‘a nationwide sermon- 
writing contest. The contest, sponsored 
by Christian Century and Pulpit maga- 
zines, was open to all Protestant semi- 
naries. Cowan’s sermon was submitted 
by Western Seminary in competition 
with the best from nearly seventy-five 
other seminaries. 

In addition to receiving a cash prize 
of $100, Cowan will deliver his sermon 
on May 2 before the Sunday Evening 
Club, an organization formed in Chi- 
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THE DANCER TOOK THE UNTOUCHABLE— ay 
THE UNTOUCHABLE TOOK THE BEGGAR BOY TO THE / 


Be sure to see also these four thrilling 
missionary films: 

e CHALLENGE OF AFRICA — 
communism disguised as 
Christianity in Africa 

e A PEOPLE WITHOUT FEAR — 
the Christian Church around 
the world 

e SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS—a 
poignant story of the Near 


East 
e WINGS TO THE WORD — 
tragedy in a Brazilian village 
Show these films te your church or 
missionary study group. 


Write for rental dates - and our 1 


complete catalog of Christian 
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National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
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State and Federal Laws 
Encourage Christian § tewardship 


In this Christian nation, 
the laws help you to be a faithful 
steward—provide important tax 
exemptions that 


give extra thousands of dollars to 


enable you to 


your loved ones, to your church 


and its missions. 


The laws are but 


strict. In order to make sure of 


generous, 


these important tax benefits, you 
must make a Christian will. Any 
Christian lawyer will be glad to 
help you make such a will. You 
will want to consult the booklet 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship” before the will is 


drawn. 


This new booklet tells you how 
to put your capital to work for 
Christ . . . how to make your in- 
fluence felt in Christian affairs, 
after your death, It shows how to 
avoid costly errors, delays. Every 
sincere Steward should have a 
copy. Send for yours today, It’s 
free, yours for the asking. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, New York 10, New York 
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Without obligation, please send me the free “work book'', 
The Crowning Glory of Christian Stewardship. 
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NEWS 


cago to compensate for the lack of Sun- 
day evening services in the downtown 
churches. 

Entitled “The Tower Beyond Time,” 
the sermon describes the futility of the 
lives of people who are “afraid of time.” 
Ciergymen who “promise gold-paved 
streets and stars in heavenly crowns” 
make religion “an opiate rather than an 
objective, a refuge instead of a revolu- 
tion,” Cowan says. He also criticizes 
those who do not preach about death or 
eternity, but content themselves with a 
social ethic “that assures happiness and 
freedom from worry.” These latter be- 
come sentimental mouthpiecés for the 
whims of the public, “so that the pew 
only hears itself reflected in the pulpit,” 
he says. 

Cowan feels the answer to both these 
fallacies is in the advice of Paul: “Live 
life with a due sense of responsibility, 
not as men who do not know the mean- 
ing and purpose of life, but as those who 
do, Make the best use of your time de- 
spite all the difficulties of these days.” 





Roger A. Cowan 


Board Plans 


New York Seminar 

A new type of seminar is being 
planned by the Board of National Mis- 
sions, as the year’s study on the theme 
of “The City” gets under way. Instead 
of traveling over a wide area, a group 
limited to forty will spend the week of 
September 21-26 in New York under 
the leadership of Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, 
secretary for City and Industrial Work 
of the Board. Visits are being planned 
to famous city churches, mission proj- 
ects, foreign-language areas, the United 
Nations, Mission Board headquarters, 
and other places of interest. Members 
will have conferences with leading city 
churchmen and with others informed on 
the city as a mission area. Costs are not 
yet estimated in detail, but will be less 
than $100 per person. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Division of Missionary Sup- 
port, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 
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Class members renovate school bell before shipment to Africa. From left are David 


Schottke; In Mook Lee, a Korean exchange student; Rachel Ann Schottke; Patty 
Young; Susan Shaw; Wayne H. Whitcraft (the instructor); and Marianna Shaw, 


Of People and Places 


@ Bell goes to church in Africa. When a 
group of young people in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Logan, Ohio (the 
Reverend Earl F. Schottke, pastor) 
learned of the need of a number of 
church bells in the French Cameroun, 
Africa, they indicated their desire to 
send one to that field. Mr. Schottke was 
instrumental in obtaining a large bell 
from an old, unused schoolhouse, and 
the group put the bell in first-class work- 
ing condition. The inscription on the 
bell, in French, reads, “For Our Friends 
in the Cameroun.” It will be shipped to 
the Reverend Earl G. Harris, Presbyte- 
rian missionary in Africa, for use in one 
of the churches there. The cost of ship- 
ping the bell is being defrayed by mem- 
bers of the Wayne H. Whitcraft class, 
which sponsored the project. 


@ Church school for mental patients. 
When the college-age group of young 
people from the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pomona, California, was seek- 
ing a summer service project last year, 
they recalled a visit paid the Pacific 
State Hospital for mental defectives. 
For some time thirteen member 
churches of the Pomona Valley Minis- 
terial Association had provided a minis- 
ter two Sundays a year each for worship 
services. Later, a permanent Protestant 
chaplain assumed duties at the hospital. 
With his help, together with the co- 
operation of the psychology and reme- 
dial teaching staffs, the young peo- 
ple established weekly church school 
classes for the patients. For nearly a 
year, from four to eight persons have 
been participating in the project, con- 
sisting of a half-hour service and several 
classes according to age groups. 


@ Choir Conductors’ Guild contest. An- 
nouncement was made recently of this 
year’s anthem competition, sponsored 
by the Capital University Chapel Choir 
Conductors’ Guild. Purpose of the con- 
test is to encourage well-known com- 
posers to write church music; to 
discover young or unknown composers; 
and to develop good church-music lit- 
erature. The contest closes September 
1, 1954. Complete contest rules may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Everett Mehr- 
ley, Contest Secretary, Mees Conserva- 
tory, Capital University, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. 


@ Church services taken to shut-ins. Un- 
til a short time ago, special services, such 
as Christmas, Easter, and musical ves- 
per programs, were tape-recorded by 
the Audio-Visual Committee of the 


Westminster Presbyterian Church of 


Bloomfield, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Kenneth Read, associate minister). These 
recordings were taken to the homes of 
shut-in members of the congregation 
who requested them. The project was 
so successful that now all morning serv- 
ices are recorded; and these tapes, to- 
gether with the showing of color slides 
of the choir, church services, and other 
activities of the congregation, help 
bring the church services to those who 
are unable to attend them. The equip- 
ment was provided through a Memorial 
Fund of the Westminster Church's 
Board of Deacons. 


@ Memorial scholarship awarded. A 
scholarship, given in memory of Mrs. 
Velma Keraus, the wife of Mr. A. S. 
Keraus of Wakeeney, Kansas, has been 
awarded by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., to Herbert Andrew Atkinson, a 
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medical student at the University of 
llinois, who is preparing to enter for- 
eign mission work. The scholarship is 
the gift of the members of the Kansas 
synodical Organization, of which Mrs. 
Keraus was president from 1949 to 
1951. During her lifetime, Mrs. Keraus 
was interested in all of the activities of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wa- 
keeney (the Reverend John M. Kellison, 
astor), of which she was a member. 
She was a soloist and at times conducted 
the adult and junior choirs. She taught 
dasses in the church school and served 
as superintendent for a period of time. 
In addition, Mrs. Keraus served as presi- 
dent of the Osborne Presbyterial from 
1943 to 1948. 


@ German-made crosses presented. For 
several years, members of the Fellow- 
ship of the Concerned of Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Ohio 
(the Reverend Harold L. Myers, Jr., 
pastor), have been sending letters, food, 
and clothing to Protestant pastors in the 
East Zone of Germany. Recently, Miss 
Sarah Zahm, one of the members of the 
fellowship, received a carved cross from 
the Reverend Richard Wittenberg, one 
of the German pastors, as an expression 
of gratitude from him, his family, and 
his church. On the cross was carved, in 
German, I John 4:16, “God is love; and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” Miss Zahm gave 
the cross to Covenant Church for hang- 
ing in the chapel. Shortly thereafter an- 
other cross was sent to Miss Zahm by 
the Wittenbergs. The carving on the 
second cross is from Ephesians 2:14, 
“He is our peace.” 





Miss Sarah Zahm holds crosses sent her 
and church group by pastor in Germany. 
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shows you 
how to obtain 
POWER 


FOR LIFE’S LIVING 


In this book of wise counsel, an out- 
standing clergyman presents Chris- 
tianity as a vigorous personal expe- 
rience, adequate for the issues of life. 
No one can read this work without 
feeling he has received in goodly mea- 
sure Power For Lire’s Livinc. $2.50 








At all bookstores + HARPER & BROTHERS + N. Y. 16 menummmnssel 





Dig or Die, 
Brother 
Hyde 


This pioneer preacher dug deeply 
into every layer of life, from the 
riotously funny to the deeply tragic, 
through seventy years spent gladly 
in the Lord’s service from circuit rid- 
ing and prairie sod house to a big 
city pastorate. For laughter, tears and 
the inspiration of a great soul, read 
the autobiography of 


WILLIAM J. HYDE 
$3.00 + Illustrated by Susanne Suba 















JESUS of NAZARETH 


Painted by Louis Jambor 











Both the human and divine natures 
of Jesus of Nazareth are masterfully 
ill portrayed in this painting of Jesus. One can 
pa but see the Strong Son of God. .the Man of Sor- 
oa rows ... the Lamb of God . . . the Fairest of Ten Thousand. 
“Jesus of Nazareth” ranks with the finest work in reli- 
gious art subjects. Its creator, Louis Jambor, is a con- 
temporary artist, born and educated in Europe in the 
world’s centers of Christian art... Prints of this painting, 
in rich, full color, make beautiful and inspirational gifts 
for the home, church, or Sunday school. 
At Your Christian Supply Store Or 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
425 So. 4th Street @ Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
































WANTED — RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR. Pres. Church. 750 adults, 120 in S$. $. City Up- 
state N. Y. Christian Faith, Life Curriculum used. Approximate salary $2800—ten months. Give full infor- 
mation, Write M. P. Wallis, Presbyterian Life. Personal Box No. B-5, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Amplified TUBULAR 
CHIMES or CARILLONIC BELLS? 


MAAS makes BOTH! 


over 22,000 installations attest their superiority... 
get the facts before buying...write to 
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Maas-Rowe Carillons, Dept. 208, Los Angeles 39, Cal. 


5) Distinctive 
CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES — ALTAR HANGINGS 
_ FINEST QUALITY AT LOW COST 

We prepay transportation on orders 

of 12 or more gowns. Write for cata | 
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= Invest Your Money Where 


“ IT REALLY COUNTS 
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: N investment 
now in a PRESBYTERIAN GIFT 
ANNUITY will give you a guaran- 
teed lifetime income and at the same 
time help the work of the Boards 
of National and Foreign Missions 
and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7% depending 
upon age. There are no re-invest- 
ment problems, no estate or inher- 


itance taxes, and definite income 
tax advantages. 

Your investment is secured by 
the combined resources of the Pres- 
byterian Church, under the super- 
vision of the insurance department 
of New York State, Write today to 


Presbyterian Annuities, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker. Alma, Mich. 


Pres. 
CENTRE COLLEGE me 

ad A Christian, 
liberal arts college located in the heart of the 
Blue-Grass, miles south of Cincinnati, 85 
miles east of Louisville on main line of Southern 








COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, fowa 


~"y 60 min. from Lexington airport. Write: Dir. 
_of Adm., Box A, Centre College, Danville, K 
- FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size. so al! stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C. TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schoul teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Libera! 
Arts College 
Ww 6 IT E Director of 
Admissions 
‘COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited. four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. Write Winsiow 
_S. Drummond. President. Clarksville, Arkansas. 
v an 
“ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING "'x22resiteg. 
SC HOOIL Grants M. A.. M. R, E nd B. R. E 
4 degrees. Prepares directors of Chris- 
tian education and church music. Bible teachers 
and missionaries. Graduates in great demand. Write 
President, 00 Brook Road, Richmond. Virginia. 


‘GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts 
Science, Commerce. Engineering and Music A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler. Grove City. Pa. 





HANOVER COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Founded 1827 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
jum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus. overlooking Ohio River 


Nationa! 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athietics 








roliment 700 Admissions Office. Hanover. tnd 
COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
25 of 36 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 23..°%.3° 
ACADEMY fom and board only $25 8 month: 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 











terian. Students from 9 states. 300-acre farm 
T. Jabi Pres., Wash Coll Tenr. 
CAMPS 





DENNIS MEMORIAL CAMPS 


for Boys (July) Girls (August) Ages 8-17 in Sussex 
County Church sponsored Camp. Full activity 
program. Water Sports, Riding. Arts and Crafts. etc 
Write for folder to: Camp Director, Old First Pres- 
byterian Church. 820 Broad Street. Newark 2. N. J. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE , coeducational 
U. S. 


college approved by Presbyterian Church 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business. Nursing. SAE, 
re-en ng, T Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale DBD. Welch, Pres.. 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eyeted #0 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
pan courses. Graduate division in education and 


usic. J. Walter Malone, Pres., Decatur, Ilinois. 


"TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 





and A.B degrees. pms — gl _leadership. Moderate 
costs. R c. Greeneville, 
Tennessee 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts. sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50,000. For 
catalog write ‘or of A » fa. 


Founded 








WAYNESBURG COLLEG E, 


ganicaily Presbyterian. Coeducational. Pettpenseedteen. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-professions. 
**The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Way: sburg, Pa. Pa. 


‘WESTMINSTER COLLEGE "23,25 


co-educational. four years. ens Cee empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal! arts, sciences, 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm., W: Sait Lake City. Utah. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
LANKENAU SCHOO saantlen and day 


schoo!. Pre-school ‘age 5) thru high school. MSA 
Accredited. College preparatory. Bible. art. home ec 
music. sports. etc. Fine Christian influence. 20-acre 
suburban campus. Catalog. Sister Lydia Fischer, 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


1890. Girls’ 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


roerenien Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
lan of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad 
ial work. Music. drama, art. sports. golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog: 
c. aker. Th.M.. Hdm.. Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





Fully ac- 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY *2y25 
INSTITUTE College preparatory. Business. 


genera! courses. Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 395, Bordentown, N. J. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BE AVER COLLEGE E ve tw 
B.S., and 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A.. 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. ‘Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








sions Office, Box P, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE eo, women. a.B 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individuaiized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1- Career counseiing. Scholarships. Sports. 
pool 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 


Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 
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The 


wished to learn. 


influence of the educated American woman 
strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


EDUCATED WOMAN 


is one of the 


It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized training, 
that has developed her abilities and insights. As homemaker-citizen 
and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 
who a century ago were fighting for her right to learn what she 


DECATUR, GA. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


DEDICATIONS: 

The First Presbyterian Chu 
Princeton, New Jersey (the Revere 
John R. Bodo, pastor), for a new chap 
and social rooms, and a reconstructs 
Assembly Room. 

The Community Presbyterian Ch 
Farmington, New Mexico (the Re 
erend Donald D. Edwards, pastor), { 
a sanctuary, fellowship hall, religin 
education unit, chancel furniture, han 
wrought chalice, and an organ. 

The Elsmere Presbyterian Churd 
Elsmere, Wilmington, Delaware (thy 
Reverend Robert M. Russell, pastor) 
for the Clarence S. Hoffman Paris 
House, named for a former pastor. 

Fox Chapel Presbyterian Chur 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Bickford Lang, pastor), for a new 
chapel, the first of four proposed built 
ings. Construction of the religious edv. 
cation unit is now under way. 

Dafter Presbyterian Church, Dafter 
Michigan (the Reverend Richard £ 
Nelson, pastor), for the church upm 
completion of a remodeling project. 

First Presbyterian Church, Green. 
port, New York (the Reverend John 


Craig, Jr., pastor). The redecorated 
sanctuary was rededicated at the 
service. 


The Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, California (the Reverend Sher- 
wood Eliot Wirt, pastor), for a new unit 
including a modern kitchen and Sunday 
school rooms, the Chapel of Youth, the 
redecoration of three rooms, and a new 
organ. 

The First Presbyterian Church, Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma (the Reverend On- 
esimus J. Rundus, pastor), for a new 
organ. The choir loft has been remod- 
eled, new rugs laid, and the church te 
decorated. 

The New Providence Presbyterian 
Church, Maryville, Tennessee (the Rev- 
erend Francis W. Pritchard, pastor), for 
a new sanctuary and Christian educa 
tion building. 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fiftieth. The Presbyte- 
rian Church, Carlisle, New York (the 
Reverend David Eugene Rule, pastor). 

One hundredth. The Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, San Francisco, California 
(the Reverend Ward W. Long, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. The First Presbyterian 
Church, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
(the Reverend. Harry P. Sweitzer, pas 
tor). 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
The Hope Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
field, Minnesota, with 203 charter 
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THIS 


ORKED FOR US 


Four congregations share their experiences 
with spiritual and educational projects 


1. LET’S HAVE A PRAYING CHURCH 


ver the past twenty years, the con- 

gregation of the Second Presby- 
trian Church of Bloomington, Illinois, 
has worked out a system of prayer 
goups to keep in constant touch with 
the source of guidance and power, With 
venteen prayer groups composed of 
ive to twelve persons meeting each 
week, the church has taken on a new 
complexion. We know that prayer is not 
changing God’s mind, but rather it is 
putting ourselves in his will that we may 
etter seek his perfect plan for us and 
the Church. 

How can a congregation start to de- 
velop a deeply spiritual church, one that 
buttresses all of its life by prayer? 

The minister begins by devoting him- 
elf to a disciplined daily experience of 
prayer—a half-hour or so each morning 
makes a good start for the day. Then he 
meets with a few individuals who are 
deeply interested in the spiritual growth 
ad development of the church. From 
this small nucleus other prayer groups 
vegin. They may meet in the church or 
ina home where friends in the neighbor- 
hood find it convenient to drop in. 

In the Bloomington church, there are 
len prayer groups composed of women 

meet in homes; each is guided by 
smeone in the neighborhood who is 
willing to take charge until other lead- 
sare developed. Most of these groups 
meet once a week for a month in one 
louse, usually from 9:00 or 9:15 a.m. 
util ten o’clock, The hostess is often the 
lader. One of the men’s groups has a 
won luncheon every Friday in a private 
dining room of a hotel. The other meets 
tthe church or in a large house be- 





~ Lire 


queathed for religious purposes. These 
ten assemble at five o’clock on Saturday 
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afternoons and pray for something vital 
to take place in the services on Sunday. 
Five young people’s prayer groups meet 
on Sunday afternoons at 5:15. 

What is the procedure in a prayer 
group? A prompt gathering is important. 
Usually the leader reads a few verses of 
Scripture or some spiritual message. 
Then follows the listing of prayer needs, 
given weekly to the leader by the min- 
ister. After a period of silence and “tun- 
ing in” (perhaps five minutes), those 
who wish to pray audibly do so. The 
leader closes with prayer. 

The number attending each group 
should not be more than twelve; if a 
group grows beyond this figure, another 
may be formed. Informal organization 
and weekly meetings seem to be best. 
Prayer will always be made for the pas- 
tor, the sick and sorrowing, the needs of 
the congregation, and the next Sunday’s 
service. 

We have found that when God is al- 
lowed to guide, the church becomes 


alive and the pews fill up. In the twenty- 
some years of prayer groups, some 2,800 
persons have joined the church, while 
the membership has grown from 819 to 
over 2,100. Sunday-school and church 
attendance has quadrupled. Without 
benefit of rummage sales or bazaars, 
congregational expenses have risen from 
$14,000 to $80,000, benevolence giving 
from $4,200 to $37,000 per year. But 
behind these statistics is a deepening of 
the spiritual life of the congregation. 
Prayer-group members are really trying 
to see what God wants them to do. Many 
have become spiritual pivots around 
whom great community interests re- 
volve, The spirit of unity, power, and 
love is manifest. I believe that if congre- 
gations throughout the Church decide to 
make prayer and vital Christian living 
their program, no one of us could esti- 
mate the end results. 

—Harorp R. Martin 


Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church 
Bloomington, Illinois 


2. NEIGHBORHOOD NIGHTS 


Peg map of the city of Esther- 
ville, lowa, bristles with pins. They 
line every street in town; they cluster 
in every area of the city. Each pin rep- 
resents the home of a Presbyterian fam- 


ily. Groups of the pins—approximately 
thirty in each group—are encircled with 
strings. Each encircled group represents 
a Presbyterian “cottage group”—several 
families which, because they are geo- 
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graphical neighbors, make up one of the 
twelve units into which the congregation 
of the First Presbyterian Church is di- 
vided. Rural members are divided 
among the various town groups instead 
of being placed together. 

Cottage groups are the solution to a 
problem that developed when Church 
Family Night suppers became very pop- 
ular. Crowded conditions in the church 
dining room caused fire hazards and 
uncomfortable seating; the kitchen was 
inadequate for serving the throngs. The 
specific answer to the problem was 
found in Luke 9:14. There is recorded 
an occasion when the disciples, also, had 
too many persons to feed and lacked 
facilities to handle the -crowd. Christ 
gave the answer: “Make them sit down 
by fifties in a company.” 

Simple, wasn't it? And effective, too, 
as the Estherville church found when it 
tried the same method. The congrega- 
tion was divided into cottage groups— 
each with fifty to seventy-five persons. 
Each group was placed under the aus- 
pices of two members of the session with 
other elders assisting. 

Instead of the Family Night dinners 
three times a year (with average attend- 
ance between 175 and 180), six smaller 
gatherings are held at the church on six 
separate nights, all in the same month. 
Identical programs are planned by the 
elders and pastor, October, January, and 
May are cottage-group months — with 
dates selected and announced far 
enough ahead to avoid conflicts. The 
first six meetings resulted in a total at- 
tendance of 400, more than twice as 
many as attended any Family Night. 

Programs are spiritual in nature 
rather than social. They are intended to 
instruct in the Christian life. Devotions, 
a talk by the pastor or a layman, or ex- 
cellent Christian motion pictures are 
among the possibilities. 

Cottage groups have other definite 
advantages to the church. They are used 
as units in the annual financial drive; 
they give the elders a closer and more 
personal contact with members; they 
are a source of new members because 
they include prospective as well as ac- 
tual church members. 

So far, the Estherville church has 
found a few disadvantages in this pro- 
gram. Six separate meetings with iden- 
tical programs eliminate the possibilities 
of bringing an outside speaker, Attend- 
ing six meetings in one month places a 
strain on the already crowded schedule 
of the pastor. Also, six bounteous meals 
in one month obligate the pastor and his 
wife to consume more food than is good 
for their waistlines. Perhaps experience, 
time, and diligent search of the Scrip- 
tures will solve these minor prceblems, 
too. 


—TuHomas G. MELTON, Jr. 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Estherville, lowa 
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California weather permits extensive use of play yard for sessions of the Hasting 
Ranch Nursery School, held on grounds of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, 
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3.WE STARTED A NURSERY SCHOOL 







rai 

day 

i ow CAN a new church, situated ina _ ground suitable for the school. The yan fj it 
suburban’ community of young had to be cleared, planted with gax§ | 
families, provide a much-needed nursery _and fenced; additional plumbing had to § cot 
school? Members of Trinity Presbyterian be installed, and play equipment built § wil 





Via bake sales, dessert bridges, a fash 
ion show, and a swimming party, almost 
$3,000 was raised in four months, Sev- 
eral parents volunteered for mass baby- 
sitting duty so that others would be free 
for wielding spades, hammers, saws, 
and paintbrushes, and sighting through 
transits. All the spring and summer 
(some families even went vacationless) § ce 
Trinity's grounds were a hive of activity § tiz 
so that by fall the equipment (including § m 
three playhouses and a jungle gym) J te 
would be ready and waiting. th 

In September the school opened with 
a daily attendance of forty-five children 


and a staff of four professionally trained 
teachers, assisted by mothers. The 
hr 
D 
i) 


Church, Pasadena, California, have de- 
vised one workable solution—for less 
than a year after the congregation 
moved into its permanent quarters it 
had a thriving nursery school. 

Early in 1953 several young parents, 
including members of Trinity, recog- 
nized the need for a nursery school in 
the largely veteran-settled Hastings 
Ranch Area of Pasadena. After the 
group had discussed several alternatives, 
a plan for using the church’s fellowship 
hall and grounds for the school was 
brought to the Reverend Donald H. Ost- 
rander, the pastor of Trinity, who was 
immediately receptive to the idea. The 
group first received advice from similar 
schools, an advisory panel of experts, 
and a state board of welfare representa- 
tive; then it submitted a detailed plan 
to the session of the church. 

The session voted unanimously to 
permit the nursery school to use the 
church's facilities. It would have liked 
to sponsor the school financially and cur- 
riculum-wise, as many churches are do- 
ing, but felt that it was too new a 
congregation to assume such responsi- 
bility. So the nursery school was incor- 
porated separately as a nonprofit, com- 
munity institution, interdenominational 
and interracial. At the present time, four 
of its seven directors are Trinity mem- 
bers, although only one is directly ap- 
pointed by the church. 

After these preliminaries the parents’ 
group, led by three Trinity mothers, set 
to work to make the fellowship hall and 








youngsters are divided into three age 
groups, each with its own space indoors 
and playground with appropriate equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Ostrander has summed up the 
congregation’s evaluation of the project: 
“The school has definitely stimulated it 
terest in the church, and the people 
had their first contact with Trinily 
through the nursery school are now 
bringing their children to our ch 
school and are becoming members of the 
congregation. We feel that the churgh 
is making a definite contribution to 
welfare of the community, and find that 
the community is responding with va 
ious expressions of good will.” 

—(Mrs.) Jane F, CowgN 

President, Board of Directors 

Hastings Ranch Nursery School 
Superintendent, Nursery Depa 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
Pasadena, Ca 
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public-school system finds fhe 
time from nine to four, fivé days a 
week, all too brief for secular instruction, 
and claims more and more of our chil- 
dren's time as more demands are made 
on the schools. How important is religion 
to seem to our children if they put 
in long hours each week “busy about 
many things” and give a brief weekly 
hour to “the one thing that is needful”? 
Last May the Young Married Couples 
Group of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, faced this problem. 
‘Released time” was discarded as not 
feasible in our community. A Presby- 
terian parochial-school system seemed 
tothe group divisive and destructive of 
the American heritage of education for 
all. Our conclusion was that the religious 
education of our youth is primarily a 
problem for church and home. 
Jim Blomgren somewhat timidly 
VOL raised the question: “Why not a Satur- 
day school?” Well—why not? So we tried 
The yard ff it. 
vith grass, 


> Hastings 
Pasadena, 


Our Saturday school ran for ten 


ing hadto§ consecutive Saturdays during the fall 
ent built, § with sessions from nine to eleven foxty- 
s, a fash § five each morning. Children from first 
ty, almost § through eighth grades attended. Their 
nths. Sev-f parents took turns in supplying light 
ass baby-§ refreshments for the youngsters, and 
ld be free § provided the majority of the teaching 
rs, saws, staff, an entirely different group from 
x through § the regular Sunday-school teachers. 
summe § The closing program was a huge suc- 
itionless) ff cess, with puppet plays, Biblical drama- 


tizations, choral readings, and sacred 
music. The spirit of the children and 
teachers was the best reward of all, for 
they found out that the study of religion 
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4, WHY NOT A SATURDAY SCHOOL? 


can be fun and inspiration. And a sub- 
stantial increase in our Sunday school 
can be directly traced to the Saturday 
school. 


What materials were used? 

Since our vacation church school is 
cooperative, we use National Council 
materials for it..We seized this opportu- 
nity to use the new Westminster Vaca- 
tion Church School materials and found 
them excellent. 


Can any church do this? 


Ours is a small church with a fraction 
over 300 members. We have a new 
building, and our educational wing is 
only in the planning stage, so our facili- 
ties were anything but perfect. 


Were there problems? 

Of course. No church enterprise is 
any fun without a few problems. Some 
said: “They won't come.” We said: 
“Let’s try it and see.” They did 
come and loved it. Some said: “Where 
is the money coming from? It’s not in 
the budget.” We said: “We'll find it 
somewhere.” One of the most rewarding 
aspects of the whole project was the 
way individual families—without solici- 
tation—grandparents, people whose fam- 
ilies had long ago left home, came for- 
ward with five dollars here and five there 
to help us. We have money left over to 
start our second unit next fall. But if 
more funds are needed, the church will 
be glad to provide them out of the regu- 
lar budget. —J. Ritey West 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 





in a well-liked and instructive Saturday-school activity, Linda Vande Noord and 
id Cook narrate a Bible story with puppets. Marcia Van Draska is the observer. 








New Cape or Stole from Old Fur Coat, $22.95 


even discarded fur coat remodeled 
8. a with 


Now have that old, 
into choice of these glamorous new oa 
new tining, beauti aren 
cleaned and giazed only $22.95. Morton’ s 
nationally famous fur remodeling has the ‘*GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING SEAL."* Our work aiso pectoce b: a Editors 
in Glamour, Harper jademo selle, 
by mail. Don’t send money. Just 
coat with dress size and height. 
new cape arrives, pay postman $22.95, plus postage. 
MORTON'S, Dept. 51-E, 312 Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Or write for folder of ‘other sansa capes and ‘stoles, all $22.95 


 @Make ‘20022: be 


Season...Part Time 


Take orders among friends for 
gorgeous new styles, now ready. 
Your samples FREE. Supply 
limited. Write quickly ... now! 


Harford Frocks, Dept. L-6164, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 









MAKE MONEY WITH 


&S RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


aa and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber 

ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. 
Watertown, Syew York 











ANY ONE OF THESE 


HI-FIDELITY 
RECORDINGS 


{50-15000 Cycles} 


BEETHOVEN 


mont” and 
“Coriolanus”’ Overtures 


*BIZET“ BACH 


“Carmen” Suite 

Yss! Yours FREE—any one of these magnificent re 
cordings superbly performed by the celebrated Brit- 
ish conductor Walter Goehr and the Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Take any one free—OR you 
~, have ALL THREE records tor ONLY $1! 
e make this amazing offer to introduce you to 
our superb High Fidelity recordings. We will also 
send you our brochure telling how you can 
get other brilliant recordings of the world’s greatest 
music—for less than ONE THIRD the usual retail 





RPM. 


“Brandenburg” 
Concerto No. 3 








price! 

There are no ““strings’’ attached to this generous 
offer. But it may have to be withdrawn soon. So 
rush coepon right now to Musical npatereset, So- 
ciety, Dept. 225, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 
(pu cc ee we ee ee we we ee 
I The Musical Masterpiece Society, 
| Dept. 225, 250 W. 57th St. l 

New York 19, N. Y. a 
I Please send L. %. records checked: i 
| CO BEETHOVEN O sizer © BACH 
j NOTE: If you check ONE record, it is FREE— I 

simply enclose 25c to help cover cost of s _ l 
I packing, nipping. If you check ALL THRE 
| close $1. pay postage. ) at 

_ Also send FREE Coochuse describing your other | 
l fine recordings. No obligation. | 
1 Name... * ciliacticetannsilnyiaieinidiinepieanieniliaainnns | 
Re iii sttncaceieivtaninndelbiicniian liad l 
| City.. Zone en ! 
iindhalitinsenidaitabinbedentiiamasaeiaaial 
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A wonderful new book by 
THE OVERSTREETS 


THE 


Mind Alive 


By Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet 

A practical and inspiring book 
that will help you enjoy life to 
the full and to understand your- 
self and others. 
“An encouraging and optimistic 
look at ourselves ... They not 
only tell us what we must do 
but they show us how... with 
a modesty and conviction that 
makes us want to try.” 
—Saturday Review 
$3.75 at all 
bookstores 














Out of 
THE MATURE mr 
comes 















FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 








Te 
Trt No TSC 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “WMonrce. COMPANY 
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Ambassador’s Report, by Chester 
Bowles. (Harper; $4.00.) “I believe that 
the history of our time will hereafter be 
written largely in Asia,” Chester Bowles 
says. He adds that Asia’s decision be- 
tween democracy and Communism will 
rest mainly on events in India, where 
he headed the United States embassy 
from 1951 to 1953. 

Ambassador's Report presents Mr. 
Bowles’s appraisal of Asia's chief prob- 
lems: land reform, community develop- 
ment, economic development. The 
book also outlines the Gandhian revo- 
lution, pictures Nehru and his people, 
and describes the United States’ tech- 
nical aid program at work in India. 

Convinced that we can neither im- 
pose decisions nor buy adherence in 
Asia, Mr. Bowles thinks we can handle 
immediate danger spots and at the same 
time develop a long-range plan for sup- 
porting democracy in the Far East— 
indeed, throughout the world. He 
warns, however, that we can succeed 
only if we maintain a deep faith in the 
principles of freedom which made our 
own country great. 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy, by Jonathan 
B. Bingham. (John Day; $4.00.) Since 
1950, the United States has carried on 
“shirt-sleeve diplomacy”—has provided 
less fortunate nations of the world with 
technical aid on problems of agricul- 
ture, health, education, and community 
development. 

Jonathan B. Bingham was deputy 
administrator of this “bold, new pro- 
gram”—best known as “Point 4”~—from 
1951 to 1953. His book, Shirt-Sleeve 
Diplomacy, describes what the plan is, 
how it operates, and what it has ac- 
complished. Mr. Bingham also discusses 
the many problems concerning Point 4 
that have yet to be answered. 

He concludes that we can employ 
technical aid as “neither a stick nor a 
carrot,” neither a weapon nor a bribe. 
But he believes that through Point 4 we 
can help depressed peoples learn how 
“to achieve a decent standard of living 
without surrendering their liberties.” 


The Taft Story, by William S. White. 
(Harper; $3.50.) William S. White, a 
member of The New York Times staff, 
has written about the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft with both sympathy and 
objectivity. Mr. White sets forth proof 
of Taft's generosity, integrity, and in- 
telligence, but does not gloss over the 
evidence that the man was at times in- 
consistent. 


How Are We Faring Abroad? 








The author describes Taft’s politic 
b&ckground and philosophy, his car, 
in the Senate, his efforts to secure my 
ination for the Presidency, and § 
courageous last days in which he 
the knowledge that he was about to d 

Mr. White concludes that Senay 
Taft “in most of his career had been} 
honest for his era,” but had also “Dee 
too remote from its terrible realities, 
uncomprehending of too much, tol 
accepted for” the Presidency. 
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Toward Understanding the Bible,} 
Georgia Harkness. (Scribner; $2.50.) De 
Georgia Harkness says: “We ought to 
read the Bible devotionally, accompany. 
ing it with prayer, waiting before it it 
quietness and with self-examination’ 
A professor at the Pacific School of Re. 
ligion in Berkeley, California, and ao 
winner of the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award in 1947, she adds that we ought 
to read the Bible critically. 

For anyone who wishes to approach 
the Bible from either or both of thee 
viewpoints, Dr. Harkness’s brief book 
is almost indispensable. Scholarly bit 
at the same time lucid, it explains th 
Bible’s historical setting, how it was 
written, its diversity of literary forms, 
and its principal ideas. 

Every Christian layman will find this 
book valuable. 
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Life, Faith, and Prayer, by A. Graham 
Ikin. (Oxford University Press; $2.50)§ ¢ 
“Neuroses after thirty-five years of age 
are always fundamentally religious prob 
lems,” says Miss A, Graham Ikin, a dis 
tinguished British psychologist. “The§ ¢ 
patients either have not been able to \ 
keep their contact with spiritual reali- 
ties, or have never become aware o 
them.” 

In this book, Miss Ikin describes the 
kind of spiritual development middle- 
aged people ought to seek: “the matur- 
ing of the prayer life, the deepenin of 
our communion with God”—“a deliber- 
ate and conscious surrender to the Holy 


Spirit.” 


She Did Take It With Her, by Dud- 
ley Zuver. (Harper; $2.75.) Ma Meggs, 
the wife of an Ohio farmer, possess? 
a strong sense of what is important 
this world—love, family, dignity. As for 
the next world... well, she never 
planned to take more with her than she 
could carry, but she did plan to take the 
essential things. Dudley Zuver, Ma 
Meggs’s grandson, reflects on her ideas 
of the essentials with reverence, charm, 
and wisdom. —BERNARD IKELER 
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AN LiFe 


SEEN AND HEARD 


Crime in the Living Room 


courpLE of mornings ago the mail 
A brought a conscientious communi- 
cation from the Public Service Depart- 
ment of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica (AF of L), and since our only deal- 
ings with their representatives to date 
have been held over a counter where we 
buy our scrapple, we fell to reading the 
message at once. 

The butchers, if you'll excuse the 
expression, have a beef. Up to a point, 
we also share it. They are concerned 
about the superabundant quantity of 
crime and violence on radio and tele- 
vision networks. Naming their move- 
ment “Crusade For Children,” they have 
inaugurated a campaign to protest the 
hijacking, burglarizing, and killing that 
the airwaves so enthusiastically feature. 
Their point is well taken. When The 
Chicago Daily News not long ago 
checked four local TV stations over a 
mere four-day period, they tallied no 
less than seventy crime stories. Sample 
dialogue from one of these programs, in 
which a mobster had shot a man to 
death, ran: “You know, the first time 
you kill a man, you get sort of sick at 
the stomach. After the first one, you 
don’t mind it at all.” 

Though accustomed to slaughter in 
the stockyards, the butchers oppose it 
on the airwaves; and they are not alone. 





TV Today, a weekly program magazine, 
has likewise condemned “toughness and 
violence too strong for young minds.” 
Notable among the programs singled 
out for criticism are The Web, Danger, 
and Suspense. To their support also has 
come the National Academy of Broad- 
casting Foundation, Inc., denouncing 
the ad agency executives “who actually 
believe that the surest way to get a 
crowd is to portray a murder.” 

Senator Robert Hendrickson (N.].) 
heads the important committee now in- 
vestigating juvenile delinquency in the 
US.A., and he is naturally interested in 
the connection between the violent acts 
of teenagers and violence on the air. He 
has estimated that some 7,500 letters 
have poured into his office from citizens 
who are worried about the impact that 
television, radio, and comic books make 
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upon the minds of our nation’s youth. 
As a result the committee is now taking 
a new look at these influences. 

The situation does cry for correction 
when a certain radio serial widely heard 
by children was clocked in one week to 
have seven murders, two extortions, five 
rackets, four beatings, and several other 
miscellaneous crimes. 

To combat the trend, however, we 
would not go along with the butchers’ 
union which advocates writing to Con- 
gressmen, Senators, and the President. 
Now, we yield to none in our fervor for 
communicating to the gentlemen in 
Washington those principles in which 
we most surely believe. But this issue 
has to be decided in a different place. 

Firm decisions about programs for 
children must (like a certain well- 
known virtue) begin at home. When 
you get down to the basic issues, this 
is a problem for parents. It is they who 
must exercise the necessary authority 
to screen out undesirable programs. 
This is no more autocratic than influenc- 
ing the youngsters in regard to their 
safety habits, health rules, or table man- 
ners. Fathers and mothers owe it to their 
youngsters to use their greater exper- 
ience and judgment in guidance. 

The average television or radio set 
is wondrously designed and has only a 
few simple gadgets the viewer has to 
operate. Why should it be so difficult 
to master the manipulation of the knob 
that turns the blamed thing off? Some- 
how the forgotten button on most sets 
is the very one that can expel the gang- 
sters and con-men from the living room, 
restoring some peace to the family. 

Those parents are wisest who treat 
radio and TV as a family interest. To- 
gether they can all decide on the pro- 
grams that they want most. Together 
they can enjoy them. This type of fam- 
ily recreation gives everyone an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the values or defects 
of a show. In addition, it lets the parents 
witness at first hand the kind of ma- 
terial that the advertising agencies foist 
upon their offspring. Better informed 
parents can intelligently discuss the 
things they heretofore opposed. They 
may even change their stand and learn 
to appreciate some programs more, 
others less. 

So in our reply to the butchers we 
aim to say: Write your Senator, if you 
wish. But don’t forget also that you'll 
have to solve this one with the wife and 
children. Treat the TV set or radio as 
you do your meat-grinder. When it isn’t 
doing the job, turn it off. The sponsors 
will soon get the idea. —J.C. Wynn 


NewHearing Aid 
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Costly 


slashed 80%! 
Raytheon Transistors! 


ished 


ithout Tubes 


B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
Powered by 3 genuine 
Vacuum tubes ban- 


forever! For full information, use 


handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 


ever. 


A postcard will do. 








Electronic Research Director 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3335 

2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, lil, 

Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubel hearing aid. 
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The New Book 
of Devotions by 





Riches 


of the 
Kingdom 

















Written from the heart of a 
well-loved poet, these 25 medi- 
tations speak to the hearts of 


women everywhere, bringing 
spiritual riches into their every- 
day lives. 


Each devotion opens with 
scripture and ends with a mov- 
ing prayer. Many are highlighted 
by Mrs. Crowell’s original 
poetry. All bring unforgettable 
interpretations of some quality 
of the Christian life—faith, 
love, kindness, peace, service, 
and the like. 

Here Christianity be- 
comes life itself—as Mrs. Crowell 
invites every reader to come 
with her for “a closer walk 
with God,” to share the spirit- 
ual insight and steadfast faith 
of those who “speak oft with the 
Lord.” A book of rich and last- 
ing value for personal or group 
devotion. 

Pocket Size @ $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


WITH TABLECRAFTERS' 
TUBULAR STEEL 
LE LE 


FOLDING TAB 
You simply screw fF 
assemblies to your table 
top. “re sturdy and rustproof. 
Won't collapse... yet fold ane 
tor storage. For banquet, buftet, 
hobby, work and game tabies. 
COMPLETE KIT $99 
FOR OWE TABLE 5 
Send check or money order and 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What are the missionary 
study themes for 1954-55? How are 
they chosen, and where does one obtain 
materials? 


Answer: For the year beginning in 
the fall of 1954 the themes are “The 
City,” and India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

The plan of annual missionary edu- 
cation themes on which a body of litera- 
ture is prepared for use by most of the 





Protestant evangelical churches in 
America dates back fifty years. Back in 
1902, when interdenominational coop- 
eration was rare, there was a missionary 
conference for youth at Silver Bay, New 
York. This group created the demand 
for interdenominational missionary lit- 
erature, In order to meet the need, the 
Missionary Education Movement was 
born. It was the banner under which the 
major Protestant denominations met to 
plan and publish a body of missionary 
education literature which none of them 
could do adequately alone. The trade 
name is Friendship Press. 

Four years ago the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement became the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education, a 


branch of the National Council of 
Churches, and its ministry was ex- 
panded. 


How do twenty-eight denominations 
decide upon the two yearly themes— 
foreign and national—and the curricu- 
lum of literature which is to be pub- 
lished? Each communion names its rep- 
resentatives to serve on the board of 
managers. At semi-annual meetings, 
themes are chosen (about five years in 
advance of use), authors are selected, 
and specifications for the books and 
guides are made. Then as authors’ 
manuscripts are completed, they are 
mimeographed and circulated to the de- 
nominational representatives to read, 
criticize, and approve. 

After the criticisms have been assem- 
bled and digested, the author revises; 


then the book is designed and printed 
Few books published are subjected ty 
such careful scrutiny and varied crit. 
cism as are the Friendship Press publ. 
cations. They must carry av ital message 
which will not violate the tenets of the 
faith of any of the groups. 

Presbyterians follow a recommenda 
tion from General Assembly in the ug 
of these materials. “The City” theme is 
designated for Churchwide use in 
Church Family Nights this year, If last 
year's pattern is repeated, some 4,000 
of our churches will use it in a series of 
four to six weekly supper meetings fol- 
lowed by graded classes for all age. 
groups. 

The India theme is written into the 
program materials for church organiza. 
tions, These programs give the skeleton 
plans; the Friendship Press materials 
furnish the background. 

For example, in the program book 
for 1954 for the N.C.P.M., there isa 
program entitled, “My Brother in India.” 

There is a unit for women’s use in 
circles called “Conversations on India 
and Pakistan.” In the Junior High and 
Youth Fellowship Kits there will be 
topics for discussion and action on the 
India theme. Congregations who really 
mean business will find ways of circu- 
lating these books for wide reading, and 
they will use the films and filmstrips, 
along with denominational resource m- 
terials developed on both themes. De- 
tailed listings are available in the 

pamphlet entitled Tools for Missionary 
F-ducation 1954-55 (free), available 
from P.D.S. Centers. 








Man 


These are a few of the titles: 
and God in the City, by Kenneth D. 
Miller. This Is the City, by Janette T. 


Harrington. Under Three Flags, by 
Bishop Stephen Neill. Face to Face w 
India, by Roland E. Wolseley. This Is 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, by Com 
stance Hallock. 

All of these may be purchased from 
your nearest Presbyterian Distribution 
Service Center or Westminster Book- 
store. —NeEva B. PALMETER 
Department of Educational Resources 

Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church U. S.A. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Somewhat to my surprise, our home 
garden flowers are every bit as luxur- 
ious as the seed catalogues and my wife 
predicted in February that I could make 


them. 


°° — ° 


My thirteen-year-old tribulation asked 

me what is the difference between Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
alians, and Congregationalists. After I 
ad talked about twenty minutes, she 
sighed and said, “Daddy, I don't think 
you know, either.” 


° ° 2 


Our former pastor, Dr. Rollo C. La- 
Porte, moved up to become a university 
president, thence to an even bigger 
sphere of influence. And I know why. 
Its because he could temper a serious, 
scholarly Christianity with an infectious 


laugh. 


Received a mighty nice letter from 
Walt Moore down in Houston. “Glad to 
know you are an active Texas mission- 
aty in the foreign field,” he wrote to me 
in Arizona. 


o oO oO 


° ° co 


“Exhort” is a good word, but let the 
preacher do it, mister. You exert. 


° ° ° 


Neighbor Phil Hart with five sons 
wed to lord it over me, with my three 
daughters only. Ha, I tried to tell him! 
When they all grew up big and gangly, 





guess where the boys and the good 
times were nearly every night? 


I get bored with any preacher—or 
any layman—who continually Views 
With Alarm. To be sure, there’s lots of 
sin and danger in the world, but there’s 
lots of goodness and inspiration, too, At 
least half of every twenty-four hour's is 
sunlit. 

o o o 

I love spring. It’s warm enough to 
stop worrying about winter and too cool 
to start worrying about summer. 


a o - 


Felt the season’s first mosquito nip- 
ping my ankles in church Sunday. The 
scoundrel probably had _hibernated 
there all winter. I hold that the world 
will never really be civilized until it 
gets rid of hay fever and mosquitos. 


oO o o 


On the theory that the gospel is 
happy news, my good friend Hal John- 
son, who at something over 210 pounds 
is delightfully three-dimensional, uses a 
smiling, jovial, friendly technique in 
teaching our college-age Sunday school 
class. Which may account for his re- 
markable popularity. 


° 2 o 


“As a Sunday school teacher, I would 
be ashamed to offer to God something 
that had cost me nothing in preparatory 
time,” says Hal. 


c 2 2 


Memo for every church worker, from 
the great Voltaire: “Any political re- 
former, and any social reformer, must 
have the time-sense of a geologist.” 


° o S 


Few people appreciate the skill and 
beauty with which our choir director 
“talks” to his sixty singers with his 
hands. But we are uplifted by the results. 


= c ° 


If you don’t show compassion while 
you are here, you can’t be shown much 
hereafter. 


oO O° co 


“Render unto Caesar,” yes. But re- 
member—“If your government is big 
enough to give you everything you 
want, it is big enough to take away from 
you everything you have.” 


oO oO o 


Sentiment for union of our three 
Presbyterian branches soon is growing, 
says our pastor. And why not? My wife, 
my kids, and I seldom all agree with 
each other, but we live together happily 
in the same home. We would be stupid 
to try to set up three separate families. 


The Inspiration of 
a Great Presbyterian Leader 


Near to the Heart of God 


by CLELAND BOYD McAFEE and KATH- 
ARINE McAFEE PARKER, This book con- 
tains; first, a profile of Dr. McAfee, the be- 
loved McCormick Theological Seminary 
—— and Presbyterian leader. Written 

y his daughter, it is a heart-warming recol- 
lection of the high points of his career, tell- 
ing how her father’s famous hymn (from 
which the book takes its title) was born of 
suffering and faith. The second half of the 
book contains a wonderful selection from 
Dr. McAfee’s editorials in The Continent— 
timeless testaments of man’s need of God. 


“A daughter’s loving 
7 tribute to the great 
7 man who was her 
father, a documented 
remembrance of the 
happy home she 
shared.” 
—Presbyterian Life 


| THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
l 730 — Street 
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PRINCETON 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
June 15 to August 20 


Courses in Theological German and French, 
Beginners’ Hebrew and Greek. For informa- 
tion write Dean Edward H. Roberts, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 














WANTED— 
Director of Religious Education 


Church of 1350 members in growing city of 
30,000 in Rocky Mountain Area. If interested 
write M. P. Wallis, Presbyterian Life, Personal 
Box No. B-4, Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 


SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1953 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Samples FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Continued from page 3) 


Our meetings were not large in at- 
tendance, from six to fifteen usually, but 
I am sure God works through such small 
gatherings. 

—Mnrs. Epwarp E. HALe 
Minneapolis, Kansas 


‘McAfee Memoir’ 


« My gratitude to Mary Seth for her 
memorable review of “McAfee Memoir” 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, March 30, 1954). 

The writer sat at the feet of Cleland 
B. McAfee for three years during the 
height of his teaching career at McCor- 
mick. He was the delight of the student 
who prized his notebook, Each lecture 
unfolded clearly and logically, point by 
point, and the bones of each lecture were 
covered with flesh-and-blood _ illustra- 
tions. The summary and climax were 
perfectly timed to “fit” the class hour. 
No one who studied under Dr. McAfee 
felt that any subject was irrelevent to his 
thought. He was constantly aware of 
new evidence and shifts in the winds of 
theological thought. He was a man with 
a well-developed theological “system” 
(The Westminster Confession of Faith), 
yet flexible and understanding of other 
points of view. He never found it neces- 
sary to denounce others in order to affirm 
his own point of view. He spoke with 
quiet confidence and genuine faith. 

This self-assurance was evident when 
he rose to preach or when he sat down 
to the piano to play, or when he talked 
informally at the Sunday afternoon teas 
in his home. To a seminarian he was a 
man of God, a scholar and writer, and 
a pastor of pastors in the church at large. 

This series of biographical pictures 
reflects and substantiates “impressions” 
gained by those who knew him “from 
afar.” It is indeed “a daughter's loving 
tribute to a great man.” 


—M. D. McLean (C iass or 1925) 
Columbus, Ohio 


‘The Layman and 
His Church’ 


« Ata retreat of the laymen of Detroit 
Presbytery recently the men were di- 
vided into twelve groups, each of which 
was given a vital question to answer in 
writing. For example, one question was, 
“How can laymen give better help to 
the minister of the local church?” The 
answers, very valuable to both laymen 
and ministers, have been assembled in 
a small pamphlet entitled “The Layman 
and His Church,” copies of which may 
be obtained by addressing Alfred F. 
Taylor, 2406 National Bank Building, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 
—Wicsur La Roe, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 











“THE CHURCH THAT 
NOBODY WANTED” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Generally these have been cases of 
aesthetic incompatibility—for instance, 
some of the newcomers from the Ken- 
tucky mountains have a liking for guitar 
players and a singing quartet in church. 
Whereas Swartzback leans to dignified 
hymns. He has a technique for intro- 
ducing new ones—sing them four Sun- 
days in a row. Robertson’s church school 
uses the Christian Faith and Life Cur- 
riculum, and the church holds to a dig- 
nified Presbyterianism. 

This is not to say that Swartzback is 
not keenly aware of the particular needs 
of his particular congregation. Those 
early checks he made on background, 
education, and work interests show up 
constantly in his preaching. A brilliant 
homiletics student in seminary, he was 
scheduled for a fellowship in Scotland 
when this job came along. So now in- 
stead he spends his Sundays putting into 
practice, with his own variations, what 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations preaches about learning to talk 
the language of the man in the street. 
“There are four or five men in my church 
who like to have theological bull ses- 
sions of high intellectual order,” he savs, 
“but they are in the minority. For gen- 
eral consumption, I try to phrase things 
in a way that will have meaning for the 
ordinary person. As an example, when 
I speak of ‘incarnation,’ I may say: ‘Tf 
you're trying to learn baseball you can 
read till the cows come home, but you 
never really understand what it is all 
about until you see a Campanella or a 
Hodges in action. Just so, God sent 
Christ to earth so that, seeing him in 
action, we could understand what God is 
like and what man is supposed to be.’” 

He is finding out a good many things 
about establishing contact with the 
working man. For instance, he knows 


that unionism is not a religion with th 
and when they come to church or ¢ 
in for a talk they want to hear ab 
Christianity. Although he tries to q@ 
fair share of any job being done, yj 
isters are wrong, he thinks, in assum; 
the men of their church want them 
be “good Joes.” “They want to look, 
to their pastor,” he says. 

Mostly he is finding out that it js 
necessary for a church to move out whs 
a neighborhood changes. He saw ; 
stances of that back in Baltimg 
where he grew up, and he deplored 
then. But at that time, he wasn’t thinkig 
of the ministry; that came after ty 
years’ pre-med study, infantry serviceiy 
World War II, and graduation frog 
Marvville College in Tennessee, 

From the study of the manse perchel 
high on the hill, into which the prea. 
er’s family recently moved, Swartzhad 
can look out over the hundreds of tighth 
packed little houses making up Mohawk 
“It worries me,” he says, “to think of d 
those people not even being reached by 
our church—or any church. How may 
of them secretly would like nothing 
better than to ‘take their burdens tp 
church and leave them there.” 

Recently he preached a sermon m 
“Have You Committed a Sin Which God 
Can’t Forgive?” Afterward, a woma 
sought him out and spilled a burden d 
grief and guilt. It is the kind of tuming 
to him that is steadily making him i 
fact “neighbor to the whole community.’ 

But another sermon perhaps mor 
nearly characterizes the whirlwind o 
intensity that is Rav Swartzback. Sched- 
uled to preach one Sunday on “Overcon- 
ing Obstacles,” he woke up that mon- 
ing with a bad throat that left him 
speechless. You think that stopped him? 
From the pulpit he picked out of the 
audience a visiting minister to come for 
ward and read the sermon he had pre- 
pared. At Robertson Memorial, the ob- 
stacle, as usual, was overcome. 





At successful spaghetti dinner held recently, Swartzback (center) and Russo 
change anecdotes of old days when congregation on Sundays numbered under te? te 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


















































MAY DAY MEANS FLOWERS 


SMITH 


Jenny was smiling as she tucked the 
names of her school friends in the flower- 
filled May baskets on the dining-room 
table. For a whole week after school 
she had worked hard to decorate the 
pasteboard boxes as beautifully as she 
new how, with crepe paper of all 
colors of the rainbow. She was espec- 
ially pleased with the handles. They 
were the hardest part—to make them 
song enough to hang on doorknobs. It 
was such fun to hang them, ring door- 
bells furiously, and then run and hide. 
But as Jenny looked at the name on 
ie last slip of paper in her hand, her 
mile changed to a frown—June, the 
new girl in her class who lived in the big 
house at the top of the hill and who had 
‘private greenhouse full of blooming 

the year round. 

“Oh, Mother,” Jenny was almost in 
tears, “what shall I do about June? How 

I give her a pasteboard box filled 
common wild flowers that are half- 
already? She’d only make fun of 

nd throw it away. But I can’t leave 

@ out. Oh dear, what shall I do?” 

before her mother could reply, 
called from the doorway, “The 
Gitiage is waiting, Your Highness, to 
tdiver those May baskets and the 


May 1, 1954 


By CLARA J. 


horses are stomping their hoofs impa- 
tiently.” Jenny laughed, and together 
they carried the May baskets to the car, 
where they placed them carefully on 
the back seat, all except one which 
Jenny held on her lap. As they left the 
driveway, Jenny said, “Let’s go to June’s 
first and get it over with.” 

The car nosed its way up the long hill, 
and, as it entered the spacious grounds, 
Jenny noticed that the house was dark 
except for the porch light. Nobody was 
home. June was likely out hanging May 
baskets herself—real baskets filled with 
hothouse flowers and feathery ferns. 
Lucky girl! Jenny jumped out of the car, 
hung the basket on the gleaming door- 
knob and, with no fear of being caught, 
pressed the bell hard and long. 

The door flew open, and June cried 
out delightedly, “I caught you. I saw 
the car lights climbing the hill and I 
turned out all the house lights. I did so 
hope it was someone bringing me a May 
basket, but I was almost sure it wasn’t. 
Everybody thinks I have flowers 
enough.” Jenny just stood there not 
knowing what to say. 

“This is a beautiful basket,” June 


continued, “did you make it yourself? 
I tried to make some, but they weren't 
a bit pretty and the handles wouldn't 
stay on, so I just gave up. Won't you 
come in?” 

“I wish I could,” said Jenny, “but 
this is my first stop.” 

“You mean you have other baskets to 
hang?” asked June. 

“A whole seatful, and if I don’t hurry, 
I’m going to be ashamed of the flowers 
—they’re so wilty already.” 

“Oh,” said June shyly, “would you 
want to add some of my greenhouse 
flowers?” 

“Would I!” shouted Jenny, Then she 
looked at June. “Say,” she said, “why 
don’t you go around with me? Then the 
baskets would be from both of us.” 


That night when Jenny was getting 
ready for bed, she said, “You should 
have heard us, Mother. It was too funny. 
I kept saying, ‘Oh, these lovely, lovely 
flowers,’ and June kept saying, ‘Oh, 
these beautiful May baskets.’ I never 
had such a good time hanging May 
baskets. Was it because we did it to- 
gether?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” laughed 
Mother. 
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July 31 
thra 
August 17 


$499. 


wing this 
and treat yourselves to the me 
experience of a tour through the 
the ancient Mayans with its relics 
nial Spanish grandeur. See the 
landmarks of Mexico City and 
store up rich and lasting memori 
MM ER RESOR TS beauty of these colorful coun 
TRA VEL A ND S U peoples to the South. Yet above a 
the romance of the tour, ‘there is 
for you —the spiritual lift one 
| seeing oa se — in — 
tant land through the consecrat 
THIS SUMMER, MAKE IT oe meg pencign scatiP his missionaries. Write today for -@ 
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Family Resert or Children ages 2-16 pow peo Bs, Fey Pega, 





NEW J E i SEY Tease. Ove cancmnrey 2.0422} 


By Sos sone. Bungalows, rooms. Ex- 
perienced counselors. 4 age-units ater- F 
sports, pony-riding, crafts, tennis, canoe & John Rosengrant 
Coan — trips. $52-63 weekly per person. Golf & 
orses near. iA 
Mrs. Harriet Gulick Pierce or Rev. & Mrs. PRESBYTERIAN WORLD T 
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Everything for your OUR 6Ist SEASON! 


at ~ Pes . | . 3 e 
> 
vacation pleasure— f 
and so kind to the : 
family budget, too! Lo 
Broad white-sand . 


beaches . . . miles of For é 


pa cir» shop- lined Boardwalk 
oa . cool, cool vacation time EXPECTING GREAT THING 
LAS Poicean breezes. you'll remember i tb 
Rent a cottage for a lifetime— alee 3 
the season. You'll ee disappointed! 
sana rege ag PLAN TO ATTEND 3 iis. 
economical the en . . 
family vacation : ? , 
can be! Write... WINONA LAKE yours fo enjoy... 
we'll help you find ; 
just the right BIBLE ec —~ * The spiritual ministry of 
sccommodaton— | CQNFERENCE = SSW, __—_tionally-known Bile exp 
. summer or a hotel =< ~~ %* Messages in song by out 
It's A for a week or two! July 25 to Sept. 6 singers and musicians. 


Jubilee Year! ; 
Department Public DR. J. PALMER MUNTZ, Bible Conference Director * Excellent accommodatio 


Extra Fun... Relations, Room 200, 
City Hall, Ocean Write today for hotels and 27 new motel 


Extra Events City, NJ. CONFERENCE SEASON 
No Extra Costs ! OPENS JUNE 8 complete program * Wonderful hospitality and 


Te ful Christian fellowship. 
WINONA LAKE * Plenty of opportunity for 


CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, Inc. tion and relaxation. 


WINONA LAKE © INDIANA * Good food—and plenty of 
L. H. Alfors, Executive Manager pro tem are reasonable 
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